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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Eagle -I 


ATHENS 


DEAR SIR: 

As the NEWLETTER is avail- 
able to the general public and not 
just limited to the Department of 
State employees and their depend- 
ents, I am writing with reference to 
the cover of the May issue. 

My husband and I have 
proudly served our country in em- 
bassies overseas for most of the 
last 25 years. If ever, in the future, 
we are taken hostage or killed, 
please do not “‘honor’’ us by hav- 
ing our beloved National Symbol, 
the EAGLE, be depicted as crying 
for the world to see. We would 
prefer he remain PROUD, 
STRONG, and DEFIANT, as we 
pray we will, in the face of adver- 
sity. 

Sincerely, 
R. BEVERLY MCGUIRE 
(Mrs. Elwood J. McGuire) 0 


The Eagle-Il 


TOKYO 


DEAR SIR: 

Upon receiving a copy of the 
May issue of the NEWSLETTER my 
first reaction to the cover with it’s 
tearful eagle was one of anger. 
However, after sitting down and 
thinking about it, I came to the 
conclusion that it was, after all, an 
appropriate cover for the maga- 
zine. 

But perhaps more meaningful 
interpretations can be attached to 
this rendition of the American 
Eagle than the discription found on 
Page 1. 

As the artist seems to have 
originally implied in part, the 
EAGLE represents America at a 
time when we find ourselves con- 
fronted with international lawless- 
ness and the total disregard for 
previously respected concepts of 
international conduct between na- 


NOTICE 


In keeping with the NEWSLET- 
TER’S annual practice, there will be 
no August issue of the magazine. 
There will be a combined August/ 
September issue, with a copy 
deadline of August 14. 0 


tions. 

As with the Eagle, we too are 
perched high on a rocky ledge, 
quite alone in our ordeal. After 
many appeals to our friends for a 
show of international solidarity, 
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their response for the most part has 
been less than enthusiastic. 

The tear in the bird’s eye is 
also most appropriate as it repre- 
sents a substance many of our 
elected and other responsible Gov- 
ernment officials seem to have 
ample supply of, instead of swift, 


bold responses to answer the hos- 
tile provocations from those who 
wish to do us harm. 

Finally the yellow ribbon 
streaming between the Eagle’s 
beak dramatically illustrates such 
activities as the dimming of 
Christmas tree lights, singing 
songs in front of empty buildings 
and yes, even the tying of yellow 
bows around the branches of 
shrubbery. And even after all of 
this, many are frankly surprised 
that these actions have not pro- 
duced the desired results they were 
intended for. 

Our friends and colleagues are 
still held against their will under 
the most difficult and dangerous of 
circumstances. The ominous impli- 
cations of this very fact alone, 
which should seem so crystal clear 
to those of us who serve overseas, 
is ignored. Then again, perhaps 
that is not a ribbon after all, but a 
stripe. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. JOHNSON 0 


Can’t resist 


MONTREAL 


DEAR SIR: 

I couldn’t resist the challenge. 
Here are my contributions to your 
‘*Transfer Tremors’’ section: 

I was almost transferred to 
SENEGAL, but DA KAR wouldn’t 
start. 

I was almost transferred to 
PERU, but LI, MA, and Pa didn’t 
want to go. 

I was almost transferred to 

—(Continued on Page 83) 


TRANSFER TREMORS .................--by ebp 


I was almost transferred to CUBA, but I didn’t HAVANA choice. 


I was almost transferred to SENEGAL, but ST wouldn’t let me ship DA- 


KAR that I wanted. 


I was almost transferred to BURMA, but MAN, DA-LAYout of that place 


got to me. 0 





The NEWSLETTER is published by the Depart- 
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FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 
Committee depicts life overseas 
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Grievance actions 


COVER NOTE—Foreign 
Service officer Rick 
Ruebensaal, field officer 
with the Khmer Emergency 
Group, visits Khao | Dang, a 
Khmer refugee holding 
center, on his rounds of the 
refugee camps near the 
Thai border. More inside. 
(Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
O 





FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 


‘The challenges to the Foreign Service have increased’ 
Congressional committee draws portrait of life overseas 


As preparations moved forward 
for a debate of the proposed new 
Foreign Service Act in the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs circulated its report 
on the bill. The following excerpts, 
from the introductory section, indi- 
cate an awareness in Congress of the 
human dimension of life in the Serv- 
ice. 


HE CONDUCT of foreign policy 

differs in substance and form 
from almost all other aspects of Fed- 
eral policies and programs, thus, re- 
quiring specialized assistance and ad- 
vice for the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. Such advice and assist- 
ance depends on a specially organized 
and trained professional body of 
people aware of the Nation’s inter- 
ests, representative of its citizenry, 
while possessing an intimate knowl- 
edge of foreign cultures, languages, 
and political and economic systems, 
who are capable of accurate reporting 
and intricate analyses of other gov- 
ernments’ policies and intentions, and 
experienced in the practice of diplo- 
matic and consular activities. Repre- 
senting the United States abroad re- 
quires a willingness to accept obliga- 
tions different in nature and more ex- 
tensive from the standpoint of per- 
sonal and family considerations than 
in other Federal civilian service. This 
includes the acceptance of worldwide 
assignment, with perhaps a dozen 
different assignments of 2 years or 


more during a typical career, and the 
acceptance of risks attendant upon 
living in locations of physical and 
psychological hardship or possible 
physical danger in areas with high 
rates of disease, crime, or terrorist 
activity. .. 


In 1946, the United States 
maintained relations with 71 nations 


and international organizations played’ 


only a limited role in international 
affairs. Currently, the United States 
maintains relations with 144 nations 
and participates in approximately 46 
international organizations. 


‘ 


The Department of State and the 
other foreign affairs agencies provide 
the foreign policy personnel (about 20 
percent of the total American civilian 
presence overseas) who staff 283 
posts overseas. In 1946, there were 
4,285 Foreign Service officers and 
staff. Today, there are 9,030 Foreign 
Service officers and staff. The United 
States is conducting its foreign rela- 
tions today with almost the same 
number of Foreign Service members 
it had in 1959, when the United States 
maintained relations with only 85 na- 
tions. 


The problems of inflation and 
dwindling resources produce grave 
problems for the conduct of U.S. 
foreign policy in an era of increas- 
ingly complex challenges. While the 
Department of State is the senior de- 
partment of government, it has the 
smallest budget of any of the Cabinet 
departments. Since 1967, when the 
Department of State had a personnel 
level of 18,623, there has been an 
8.4-percent decrease in personnel, 
while larger executive departments 
have increased their personnel num- 
bers, in some instances by as much as 
44 percent. 

The challenges to the Foreign 
Service have increased in direct pro- 
portion to the foreign policy chal- 
lenges to the United States. The 
Foreign Service which served under 
the first U.S. Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, was composed of a 
small group of independently wealthy 





individuals. They served the United 
States at a time when domestic con- 
cerns were all-consuming. Indeed, 
President George Washington left of- 
fice counseling his countrymen to 
avoid ‘‘entangling alliances’’ with 
foreign nations. Two hundred years 
later, interdependence among nations 
is the order of the day and foreign 
policy issues routinely, pervasively, 
and directly affect U.S. domestic 
problems. No longer is it possible or 
desirable to depend on a small 
privileged group to provide the ex- 
pertise necessary in the foreign policy 
arena. Today’s Foreign Service must 
be ‘‘elite’’ in other ways: Elite in its 
professionalism, its discipline and its 
training, and representative of the 
best from all walks of American life, 
without discrimination because of 
wealth, sex, race, national origin, re- 
ligion, marital status, age, or handi- 
capping conditions. 


Today’s Foreign Service must 
also be willing to accept burdens and 
risks unknown to their predecessors. 
Possessing one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world, the United 
States produces people accustomed to 
a way of life not found in many places 
outside this country. Therefore, 
members of the Foreign Service must 
routinely deal with problems of in- 
adequate housing, caused not only by 
scarce resources, but also by an infla- 
tion rate which is often more than 
double that in the United States and 
which in some capital cities makes 
housing and other costs inordinately 
expensive. Added to this are condi- 
tions which exist at some 125 posts in 
the Foreign Service which cause them 
to be termed ‘‘hardship posts’’ by 
virtue of climate, isolation, confine- 
ment, danger, and lack of educa- 
tional, cultural, or recreational 
facilities. Fully 46 of 48 African 
posts, for example, are designated as 
hardship posts, thereby entitling indi- 
viduals serving there to a hardship 
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differential payment of up to 25 per- 
cent of base salary. High heat and 
humidity, hostile natural environ- 
ment, unsanitary conditions, tropical 
disease such as malaria, hepatitis, 
cholera, and meningitis are endemic 
to many of these posts. Inadequate 
hospitals, a shortage of doctors or 
nurses, and few flights in and out of 
the capital city, which are necessary 
in cases of medical emergency, com- 
bine to present considerable health 
hazards to individuals serving at these 
posts. The isolation at these posts is 
compounded by a lack of indigenous 
cultural attractions. Often because of 
government import restrictions, food 
production shortages, or the lack of 
foreign exchange, food is scarce and 
luxury goods are nonexistent. The 
shortage of adequate schools also 
adds to these hardships. The result in 
some situations is separation of the 


On worldwide availability 
(Excerpt from 
the report) 


**Availability for worldwide as- 
signment must be clearly expressed 
and understood as a basic require- 
ment for admission to the Foreign 
Service as well as for retention and 
promotion in the Foreign Service 
throughout the individual’s career. 
One of the basic problems giving 
rise to this new legislation is the 
atrophy of this fundamental re- 
quirement. More than half of the 
individuals between ages 50 and 60 
who are serving today in the 
Foreign Service are not available 
for worldwide service. The result 
has been a concentration of such 
individuals in Europe and Wash- 
ington and the inability of the 
foreign affairs agencies to insure 
adequate staffing of the more dif- 
ficult posts overseas. While the 
committee does not expect, and 
would not condone, an absolute 


family, with the spouse and children 
staying in the United States. 

In Eastern Europe, the strict au- 
thoritarian governments create an op- 
pressive psychological atmosphere. 
The cities are sometimes drab and 
isolated geographically from Western 
culture. It is difficult to make infor- 
mal contacts with the citizenry due to 
government restrictions and an often 
indigenous atmosphere of suspicion 
or fear. 

Analogous conditions are found 
at posts in the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Asia. Conditions which 
may be novel, instructive, or only 
mildly irritating to the casual tourist 
can become overwhelming obstacles 
to those serving for several years at 
these posts. 


Added to these environmental 
burdens is a new fact of Foreign 


and universal insistence on 
‘*worldwide availability,’’ the 
committee does expect that the 
concept will be carefully defined 
and interpreted so as to preserve 
both the individual concerns and 
needs of members of the Foreign 
Service as well as the needs of the 
foreign affairs agencies for effec- 
tive staffing patterns overseas. For 
example, the committee believes 
that non-service-related medical 
problems or a flat refusal to serve 
in certain regions of the world, 
without justifiable reason, might 
constitute grounds for dismissal 
under this requirement. The con- 
cern over balancing the interests of 
both the individual officer and the 
agency’s needs should not, how- 
ever, result in a system where in- 
dividuals are free to pick and 
choose assignments, without re- 
gard to the agency’s overall staff- 
ing needs, and then may still claim 
that they are ‘worldwide avail- 
able.’’’ O 





FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 


Sen. Clairborne Pell (D.-R.I.), a former 
Foreign Service officer, appeared in the 
Department on June 17 to discuss the 
proposed new Foreign Service Act, which 
he described as ‘‘a good bill.’’ As a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, he is involved in the shaping of 
the legislation. He addressed the Open 
Forum here. 0 


Service life—terrorist activity in the 
form of kidnapings, assassinations, 
and bombings of embassy buildings. 
In the past 12 years, the United States 
has lost five ambassadors and five 


BARCELONA—Consul general Albert 
N. Williams, second from left, receives 
exequatur permitting him to exercise 
consular function in principality of An- 


4 


Foreign Service officers killed by 
terrorists. This report is being written 
immediately following the release of 
32 hostages, 1 of whom was the U.S. 
Ambassador, after 2 months of cap- 
tivity in Bogota, Colombia, and while 
53 Americans are still being held 
hostage in Iran after 6 months. 

Families of Foreign Service 
members share all these burdens and 
dangers plus a few more. Education 
facilities, even when American 
schools are available, are often poor 
and inadequate. As a result, Foreign 
Service children have trouble com- 
peting with other American students 
when they return to attend high school 
or college in the United States. 
Spouses of Foreign Service members, 
more often than not, are prohibited by 
local laws from holding jobs in 
foreign countries, which means that 
the phenomenon of the two-paycheck 
family, now the rule rather than the 
exception in the United States, is not 
and cannot be duplicated in the 
Foreign Service. Either a spouse must 
accept a relatively low-skilled job, if 
available, at a U.S. post, or the 
spouse does not work. 


Taken together, these dangers 
and hardships have created great psy- 
chological problems and an increasing 
divorce rate for the Foreign Service. 
These problems cannot be ignored if 


we 


dorra. The joint presentation—said to be 
the first of its kind to an American 
official—was made by the Spanish ve- 
guer, left, who represents the Spanish 


the United States is to maintain a 
highly motivated and well-functioning 
Foreign Service. Most of the prob- 
lems can be solved only by an in- 
crease in financial resources and new 
legislative provisions. This legislation 
attempts to address some of these 
problems. 0 


Equal employment opportunity 
(Excerpt from the report) 


‘This [bill] contemplates the 
maintenance and expansion of an 
active and effective equal employ- 
ment opportunity program for the 
Foreign Service in which special 
emphasis is given to employment 
and advancement opportunities for 
women and members of minority 
groups... 

‘In order to produce a dynamic 
Foreign Service, the management 
of the Service must attain the ob- 
jective ... of fostering the de- 
velopment and vigorous imple- 
mentation of policies and proce- 
dures, including affirmative action 
programs, which will facilitate and 
encourage equality of opportunity 
in entry into and advancement 
within the Foreign Service. This 
objective complements the finding 
that the Foreign Service should be 
representative of the American 


co-prince, and the French viguier, right, 
who represents the French co-prince. 
With them is Mrs. Williams. 0 
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The Thai border area 
Foreign Service employees help the Khmer people 


By DONNA GIGLIOTTI 


Foreign Service employees 
operating near the Thai border, as- 
sisting Kampuchean refugees, work in 
unique and sometimes dangerous sur- 
roundings. There was, for example, 
the Vietnamese incursion there last 
month. Casualties were high, though 
no Americans were hurt. Ms. Gig- 
liotti, on a NEWSLETTER assignment, 
had visited the area only a few weeks 
earlier. These are her pictures and 
her story. 


Nong Chan, a refugee camp on the bor- 
der.0 
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EFORE I LEFT for Thailand to 

gather material for an article 
about our relief operations there, I 
heard about Lionel Rosenblatt, di- 
rector of the Khmer Emergency 
Group and the Refugee Section at 
Embassy Bangkok. ‘‘He’s hard to 
keep up with,’’ said Gary Seyster, 
executive officer of the Kampuchean 
Working Group in Washington, who 
arranged my trip. ‘‘Don’t let him talk 
you into doing more work than you 
can handle.’’ 

Mr. Rosenblatt and I met in 
Bangkok at the end of my first day 
there. Within fifteen minutes, he was 


re-arranging my itinerary, which had 
me visiting four refugee camps on the 
border within the next two days. “‘It 
would be great if you could visit the 
camps up north, too,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
could ride up on Thursday 
morning—it only takes about four 
hours—and we’ll put you on a bus 
back that night. Then you could do 
the story on the Refugee Section, 
too.”’ 

“*I need to spend some time here 
in Bangkok,’’ I replied, as I calcu- 
lated: adding the Refugee Section 
probably meant at least another day. I 
couldn’t squeeze it in. 





THE THAI BORDER 


Lionel Rosenblatt, center, with the assist- 
ant secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs, Richard Holbrooke, \eft. At right 
is Vann Sarin, former leader at Camp 
Mak Mun. (Photo by Tim Carney) 0 


‘*Can’t you stay longer?’’ he 
shot back. 

‘“‘Wait...’’ I said, feeling a 
need to close my fist. ‘‘I need time 
to think about this.’’ 

**O.K.’’ he said. ‘‘Mike and I 
will be here at work until after 7. 
(Mike Eiland is his deputy.) We can 
meet you in the lobby of your hotel at 
7:30.’’ I had one hour to decide how 
many trips ‘“‘up country’’ I could han- 
dle. 


When the appointed time ar- 
rived, Terry Otis, Thai desk officer 
visiting from Washington, joined the 
three of us for drinks. ‘‘How’s Ann?’’ 
he asked Mr. Rosenblatt, referring to 
the latter’s wife. 

‘*Fine,’” Mr. Rosenblatt replied. 


To me he said: ‘‘She’s the nursing 
coordinator at a refugee holding cen- 
ter near the border; it contains more 
Khmer than any city in Kampuchea. 
She comes home to Bangkok only on 
weekends. I work so much during the 
week, anyways. .”’ 

‘*Don’t you ever get tired?’’ said 
Mr. Otis. 

By this time, I had decided that I 
couldn’t extend the trip. I got that 
across to Mr. Rosenblatt with less 
difficulty than I had expected. But his 
arguments made me feel good about 
him. Like so many other Americans I 
met on the trip, he gave the impres- 
sion of being wholly dedicated to 
what he was doing. 


As planned, I headed for the 
border the next morning, with Mr. 
Otis and Jean Soso, a political offi- 
cer. We arrived first at ‘‘Embassy 
Aranyaprathet,’’ also known as the 
Tap House. This was the living quar- 
ters for the Khmer Emergency Group 
field officers—serving also as a 


Ann Rosenblatt 0 


‘‘hotel’’ for personnel who make 
periodic trips to the camps. 
Aranyaprathet itself is a small town 
near the border camps; it’s where 
most Westerners who work with the 
relief program live. The Tap House 
had one radio (a la Radar O’Reilly of 
TV’s ‘‘MASH’’) connecting the 
house with Embassy Bangkok. There 
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wasn’t much in the way of furniture. 
A long table covered with papers took 
up most of the dining room. There 
was also a ‘‘guest room,’’ a room for 
embassy drivers, a room for the four 
field employees, and one room con- 
taining water, a bucket, and a white 
porcelain bow! with footsteps. 

At the first camp we visited, a 
bearded, blue-eyed, red-faced West- 
erner, dressed in field clothes similar 


sé 


a 


\ 


\ 
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Rick Ruebensaal, right, with refugees.O 
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to a doctor’s outfit, appeared. He was 
Rick Ruebensaal, one of our field of- 
ficers. I spent a good part of the day 
with him as he took me on his daily 
rounds of the camps. At one point, we 
went to a ‘‘noodle stand’’—the Thai 
version of an American fast-food 
stop—where we restored ourselves 
from the 100-degree heat and 100- 
percent humidity with three consecu- 
tive bottles of orange soda. As we 


The Tap House.0 
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drank, he spoke about himself: 
‘*They’d have to drag me away from 
this assignment kicking and scream- 
ing,’’ he said. “‘I love it here. I say 
that even though I’ve been separated 
from my family for the past several 
months. But now that my temporary 
assignment as a field officer has be- 
come a permanent position, my fam- 
ily should be joining me soon. Most 
of us Khmer Emergency Group field 
officers are on temporary assign- 
ments.’’ 

‘“*What do you like so much 
here?’’ I asked. 

**T guess it’s the people,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They’re very friendly. On a 
normal day, we go to the camps to see 
what we can do to smooth out prob- 
lems. The main thing we’re con- 
cerned with is to see that the refugees 
are provided with medical supplies, 
water and food. We’re preparing for 
the rainy season right now. We have 
to see to it that the $120 million the 
United States contributes to Khmer 
relief is well-spent. In addition, we 
offer advice and assistance to the in- 
ternational organizations and volun- 
tary agencies that are involved with 
the relief effort.’’ > 


Tim Carney, political officer at Embassy 
Bangkok, on porch of the Tap House. 0 
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Khmer refugees carry rice and rice 
seed.O 


as atin 


Later, at another border camp, 
where rice and rice seed are distrib- 
uted every other day to approximately 
60,000 refugees, Mr. Ruebensaal 
said, ‘‘You can’t give the refugees 
only the seed. You have to give them 
both rice and rice seed at the same 
time, or else, being so hungry, they’ll 
eat the seed instead of taking it back 
into Kampuchea and planting it.”’ 

‘*The rice seed program,’’ Mike 
Eiland said, ‘‘has had a profund ef- 
fect on those willing to return to 
Kampuchea. Before long, we will 
have put 18,000 tons of seed across 
the border.”’ 


Mike Eiland 0 
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It was nearly 6 p.m., and we 
headed back to the Tap House in 
Aranyaprathet. The line to the shower 
formed almost immediately—the hot 
water is turned off at 8 p.m. As I 
waited my turn, I met Sos Kem, one 
of the field officers who lives at the 
Tap House. Born in Cambodia, Mr. 
Kem has been a U.S. citizen for 
nearly 20 years. He had temporarily 
left his job as a Khmer language in- 
structor at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute for a nine-month assignment with 
the Khmer Emergency Group. He 
hopes to stay on after his assignment 
ends this month. ‘‘When you see the 
faces of the refugees,’ he said, ‘you 
don’t want to leave.”’ 

The next morning, I walked 
through one of the camps with Mr. 
Kem. A refugee joined us, and he and 
Mr. Kem conversed in Khmer. Mr. 
Kem told me later: ‘‘This man is like 
a brother to me. I knew him when I 


Sos Kem, left, with refugees.0 
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Superior Honor Award 


The Khmer Emergency Group 
recently received a group Superior 
Honor Award for ‘‘saving hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands of lives 
and contributing immeasura- 
bly . . . to the international pro- 
gram of humanitarian relief for the 
Khmer people.’ Members of the 
group were cited for ‘‘serving 
under conditions that were 

. always physically, emotion- 
ally and mentally draining . . . and 
risking danger and disease amidst 
military activity and armed strife.’’ 


was a student in Cambodia. His wife 
and family have been killed. At one 
point, he was on a truck, waiting to 
be executed, but he escaped. I didn’t 
know he was here. We ran into each 
other after I came here.”’ 
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Many refugees approached Mr. 
Kem with their problems. Some had 
relatives in the United States, and 
didn’t know how to contact them. He 
tried to help them. Before long, we 
reached a hut where the people 
seemed especially glad to see him. 
‘This is my niece,’”’ he said, intro- 
ducing me to one of the women. ‘‘Her 
husband and family have been 
killed.”’ 


I was told about another family 
reunion, too, that had occurred at 
one of the camps. It was between an 
employee of the Voice of America, 
who was born in Cambodia, and his 
mother, who, he thought, had been 
dead for 18 years. But she suspected 
he was alive because she heard his 
voice from time to time, she thought, 
on the Voice of America. One day, 
while he was on a temporary assign- 
ment as a field officer, he came to 


holding center.O 
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Sos Kem, center, his niece, and other refugees. 0 
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Bob Porter at a border camp. (Photo by Tim Carney)O 


one of the camps and found himself 
sitting near a familiar-looking 
woman. They gazed at each other. 
Suddenly, she jumped up and grabbed 
at his hair, hoping to see a birthmark 
that her son had near his sideburn. 
The mark was there. 


Since most of the field officers 
are on temporary assignments, many 
have already come and gone. The first 
of them was Bob Porter, now as- 
signed to the Executive Secretariat, 
who worked alone from last October, 


The Rosenblatt escapade 


When he was interviewed for 
this article, Lionel Rosenblatt did 
not mention the one escapade for 
which he’s probably best known. 
After having served in Saigon, 
1967-69, he was in Washington 
when Vietnam fell in 1975. On 
April 20, 1975, because he was 
concerned about the fate of 
America’s Vietnamese friends, he 
and another Foreign Service offi- 


. 


when the Khmer Emergency Group 
was established, until December, 
when two other field officers arrived. 
‘*That experience has been the high- 
light of my Foreign Service career,”’ 
he said. (I interviewed him in the De- 
partment in preparing this article.) 
‘*All of us involved with the refugees 
worked together. There was a sense 
of purpose. People weren’t worried 
about their egos—they were just wor- 
ried about the refugees. There was no 
bureaucracy for us. We just got in 
there and did what we had to do.’’ O 


cer, Larry Craig Johnstone, took 
leave. Unofficially—at their own 
expense—they flew to Saigon. By 
the time they returned to Wash- 
ington on April 25, they had as- 
sisted over 200 Vietnamese to 
leave the country on the shuttle of 
American planes flying out of Tan 
Son Nhut Airport. They came back 
wondering whether their jobs 
might be in jeopardy. But both 
ended up with Department of State 
Superior Honor Awards. @ 
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Civil Service merit 
pay plan is outlined 
in report to Barnes 


Details of the Department’s new 
merit pay plan for Civil Service em- 
ployees are spelled out for the first 
time in a report to Ambassador Harry 
G. Barnes Jr., State’s director of per- 
sonnel. The paper discloses that merit 
pay, intended at first for managers at 
the GS-13-15 level, may later ‘‘if it 
is a success . . . be extended to GS- 
‘9-12 employees, and to non- 
managers as well.’’ 

Prepared by the Department’s 
Office of Civil Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments, the re- 
port also casts light on other aspects 
of implementing the Civil Service 
Reform Act at State—including ex- 
pansion of the Senior Executive 
Service (SES), nomination of ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Executives’’ and 
‘*Meritorious Executives,’’ and action 
toward adoption of a new perform- 
ance appraisal system for all Civil 
Service people at State. 


The merit pay plan is designed 
to recognize and reward ‘‘quality 
performance.’’ The first merit pay in- 
creases will be made in October 1981. 
In the meantime, those coming under 
the plan would continue to receive 
step increases and the full annual 
comparability pay adjustments. 

State’s merit pay plan has just 
recently been approved by the Office 
of Personnel Management (successor 
to the Civil Service Commission). All 
GS-13-15 employees are to be 
notified this summer whether they are 
covered by the plan. If they are cov- 
ered contrary to their wishes, they 
will have an opportunity to challenge 
their new status. 

The first performance appraisal 
period for the plan will begin January 
1, 1981, and close on June 30, 1981. 
Thereafter, merit pay appraisals will 
be made on a July 1 to June 30 cycle. 

Under the plan, supervisors 
would recommend merit pay for those 
employees who receive satisfactory, 
excellent or outstanding performance 
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ratings. Pay raises proposed for them 
would vary. The higher the rating, the 
higher their pay would be. The sum of 
merit pay increases would equal the 
amount of money that would have 
gone for step increases and compara- 
bility pay adjustments if the present 
system were to remain in effect. 


About 130 GS-13-15 employees 
would be eligible to receive the merit 
pay, the report estimates. For open- 
ers, they would be assured no less 
than one-half of the annual compara- 
bility pay adjustment. There would be 
no guarantee of their receiving the 
rest. But they would be eligible to re- 
ceive the special merit pay increase in 
lieu of a step increase adjustment. 
Employees at GS-13-15 not covered 
by the merit pay plan would continue 
to receive full comparability pay and 
step increases. 

As to the Senior Executive 
Service, the report noted that per- 































































Philip J. Bourbon, \eft, director of the 
Department’s Office of Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments, 
reviews merit plan with Torrey Whit- 
man, coordinator at State for the Civil 
Service Reform Act. (Photo by Glenn 
Hall, Visual Services) 0 


formance review boards will review 
employee appraisals this fall to de- 
termine which SES members in 1981 
are to receive performance bonuses, 
base pay adjustments, or nominations 
for the new ranks of ‘‘Distinguished 
Executive’”’ and ‘‘Meritorious Execu- 
tive.”” Nine SES members at State 
have been nominated for these special 
ranks for 1980. Their names have not 
yet been released. The nominations 
are under review by the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, which was to 
announce a list of recipients this 
month. 


State’s Senior Executive Serv- 
ice eventually will include individuals 
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in 107 high-level domestic positions. 
Presently, there are 60 members. 
Some 30 Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficers with unlimited tenure (FSRUs) 
are to be given an opportunity to join 
SES under the terms of the proposed 
new Foreign Service Act. 

State has completed its planning 
for intake into the SES. Candidates 
will be selected from the GS-14-15 
ranks on a competitive basis. The De- 
partment expects to announce details 
of this program in August. It also ex- 
pects to announce ‘‘target SES 
occupations’’—opportunities for ad- 
vancement that are anticipated in the 
next two years. Participants in the 
executive development program will 
have an opportunity to gain ‘‘mana- 
gerial skills and to broaden their spe- 
cific expertise, as preparation for a 
possible SES appointment,’’ the re- 
port says. 


An Executive Resources Board 
at State is setting personnel policy for 
the SES. The board fills SES vacan- 
cies and allocates SES positions, 
working closely with bureaus in the 
Department. The board is headed by 
Ambassador Barnes and includes 
chiefs of four other Department units 
that have SES positions—the Office 
of the Legal Adviser and the Bureaus 
of Administration, Politico-Military 
Affairs, and Intelligence and Re- 
search. 

The report points out that the 
Civil Service Reform Act requires all 
Government agencies to establish 
performance appraisal systems by 
1981. ‘‘These systems must permit 
evaluation of employees according to 
written job elements and against 
written performance standards for 
those elements. All job elements must 
be defined as either critical or non- 
critical,’’ the report says. A critical 
element is defined as ‘‘one important 
enough to overall performance that 
unsatisfactory performance of it will 
result in an unsatisfactory rating, de- 
nial of within-grade increase, and 
possibly other corrective action.’’ A 
performance standard is described as 
a definition of satisfactory perform- 
ance of a job element. 


‘*The reform act emphasizes 
the importance of training supervisors 
and employees in working with the 
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new system. Furthermore, the act en- 
courages agencies to involve employ- 
ees in setting performance standards, 
to help ensure the fairness and accu- 
racy of such standards,’’ the report 
says. 

In response to this emphasis on 
training, both in the area of perform- 
ance and elsewhere in the act, the 
Department has established a Training 
Council. The council, which includes 
representatives from the Bureau of 
Personnel, the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute and various bureaus, will coordi- 
nate the planning and execution of 
training for Civil Service employees. 
The council also will be a clearing- 
house for information on training 
programs for GS employees. 

The Department is drafting a 
performance appraisal system for all 
its Civil Service and wage-grade em- 
ployees. The plan is scheduled to go 
into effect next January. Efficiency 
reports written during that month, 
however, will be under the old ap- 
praisal regulations. Those written for 
any period after January 1981, or 
those written in 1982, will be pre- 
pared under the new plan. 


Commenting on another provi- 
sion of the reform act, a one-year 
probationary period for newly- 
appointed supervisors and managers 
—which went into effect in the De- 
partment last August—the report 
said: ‘‘The purpose of the proba- 
tionary period is to bridge the gap 
between perceived potential and ac- 
tual performance; provide an oppor- 
tunity to assess development on the 
job; and to return employees to non- 
supervisory or non-managerial posi- 
tions, if necessary, without undue 
formality.”’ 

Another major reform—so-called 
‘*saved grade/saved pay’’—became 
effective in January 1979. This covers 
most employees whose positions are 
downgraded through reclassification 
action—or a reduction-in-force. The 
first downgrading with grade and pay 
retention for the affected employees 
was implemented in July 1979. Since 
then, approximately 50 employees 
have benefited from this provision of 
the act. Benefits include retention of 
the grade for two years, with appro- 
priate step and comparability pay in- 
creases; and the use of the retained 


grade for pay administration, retire- 
ment, life insurance, training and 
promotion. The employee also is eli- 
gible for special placement during the 
two-year period of retained grade. 
The Bureau of Personnel assists the 
employee to find a position at the re- 
tained grade. 


Looking ahead, the report says 
there is ‘‘growing public, congres- 
sional, and presidential demand that 
federal agencies be more productive, 
and more responsive to changing so- 
cial and economic realities . . . The 
future will most likely be marked by 
an ever sharper emphasis on two of 
the themes of Civil Service reform. 
First, a more productive use of lim- 
ited resources, especially as expressed 
in productivity of employees, will be 
demanded. Second, increasing im- 
portance will be placed on opening 
the federal workforce to all Ameri- 
cans via programs to promote job op- 
portunities for racial minorities, 
women, the handicapped and the 
aged. Federal agencies will need to 
manage these goals of society and in- 
tegrate them with their own priorities 
through their personnel and resource 
management systems.’’ 0 


New form to be used 
in rating of Foreign 
Service employees 


Foreign Service employees will 
be rated on a shorter, streamlined 
performance evaluation form during 
the current 1980/81 rating cycle, 
which began April 16. It will be 
known as the employee evaluation re- 
port (EER) (DST-995), replacing the 
officer evaluation report (OER) 
(OFF-266) that has been in use since 
April 1975. Copies of the EER and 
instructions are being pouched to all 
posts. Its publication culminates a 
year-long internal review in the De- 
partment, and extensive consultations 
with the American Foreign Service 
Association. 

The EER is intended for all 
categories and ranks of Foreign 
Service employees except career can- 
didates and untenured junior officers, 
who will continue to be rated on the 
special candidate evaluation report 
(CER) form. Reports on all other 
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Data for the employee evaluation report 
(EER) is reviewed by John R. Rouse, di- 
rector, Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion, and Barbara Prather, chief of the 
office’s Review Board Division. (Photo 
by Glenn Hall, Visual Services) 0 


Service employees submitted after 
August 15 are to be on the EER. 

The new form is two pages 
shorter than the old OER. ‘‘This is a 
reduction that is designed to save time 
for both the raters and the selection 
boards, without sacrificing any es- 
sential information,’’ said John 
Rouse, director of the Office of Per- 
formance Evaluation in the Bureau of 
Personnel. He described the EER as 
‘‘more of an evolution than a radical 
change from the old OER,’’ but he 
did cite the following new features: 

—The EER is designed to bring 
evaluation reports into synchroniza- 
tion with selection board precepts. 
The precepts—decision rules of the 
boards—were altered substantively in 
1978 with introduction of new criteria 
for recognizing promotable perform- 
ances. But the OER was not changed 
accordingly. ‘‘It became evident,’’ 
Mr. Rouse said, ‘‘that raters should 
be put back on track to providing in- 
formation about the kinds of demon- 
strated capabilities the boards are 
looking for in rank-ordering employ- 
ees. The EER and its instructions do 
exactly this, focusing the evaluation 
on the decision criteria from the pre- 
cepts.’”’ 
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— There is a new requirement for 
employees being rated that they 
comment on their career aspirations, 
and their desires for future training 
and assignments. Previously, this 
self-appraisal was optional. But now, 
in line with the recommendations of 
the selection boards, it becomes man- 
datory. Mr. Rouse commented: 
‘*Boards have found these statements 
to be very informative, and have said 
there were cases where the employ- 
ee’s Own statements have had a very 
positive impact, and other cases 
where the impact was negative. It will 
be important to bear this potential ef- 
fect in mind when this part of the 
EER is being written.”’ 

Mr. Rouse added: ‘‘There are a 
number of other relatively minor im- 
provements in the EER, in both for- 
mat and substance, which are de- 
signed to strengthen supervision and 
make the evaluations more succinct, 
objective and useful. But there is also 
a great deal of continuity. 

‘The basic rating cycle remains 
as before, with the same participants 
playing their familiar roles. Super- 
visor and subordinate collaboratively 
establish work requirements at the 
outset, and incorporate the reviewer 
at this early stage. Reviews of per- 
formance are required periodically 
during the rating period, before the 
formal evaluation culminates the 
process. The evaluation itself follows 
the past pattern of rating potential for 
advancement, as well as performance 
against work requirements, and it still 
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is predominately a narrative rather 
than a numerical appraisal. 

“*Review panels will continue to 
serve as local watchmen, to assure a 
uniformly acceptable level of quality 
and compliance with regulations 
throughout the Service. The EER re- 
mains patterned on the orderly struc- 
ture of the OER—work requirements, 
rating of performance, discussion of 
skills, assessment of potential, self- 
assessment, review panel approval — 
which selection boards have uni- 
formly found helpful.”’ 

Mr. Rouse said he anticipated 
that, during the 1980-81 rating cycle 
and over the next few years, the 
benefits of the new EER will be con- 
firmed, and perhaps some drawbacks 
or flaws may emerge. 

As experience is gained in use of 
the EER, the Office of Performance 
Evaluation will seek feedback from 
participants and selection boards. 
After the 1980-81 evaluation cycle, 
he continued, revisions or improve- 
ments called for will be incorporated 
in the form before it is published as a 
Government form and made a part of 
the regular supply system. 


—Ep DEJARNETTE 0) —> 


BRUSSELS—Secretary Muskie, begin- 
ning his first workday abroad, enters 
NATO headquarters with ambassador 
W. Tapley Bennett Jr., right, U.S. per- 
manent representative. Between them, in 
background, is Berl Bernhard, consult- 
ant to the Secretary. 0 
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Changes are made 
in precepts for 
selection boards 


The Department has announced 
major changes in the precepts for the 
1980 Foreign Service selection 
boards, which are now reviewing the 
performance files of more than 5,000 
employees. 


Six boards were scheduled to 
meet on June 30, another on July 7, 
and six more in August. But one 
board—Board 1, which ranks Class | 
officers—will not be convened as part 
of the selection board cycle, the pre- 
cepts noted. Several nominations of 
Class 1 officers for promotion to the 
rank of career minister are now being 
processed. Legislation in the pro- 
posed Foreign Service Act of 1980 
also calls for the creation of a Senior 
Foreign Service. Selection boards for 
next year’s cycle would be organized 
under the bill, if it passes. 


Members of selection 
boards are listed 


Here are the members of the 
Foreign Service selection boards 
that were to meet June 30 and July 
a2 


Board 3— Paul H. Boeker, FSO-1, 
director, Foreign Service Institute, chair- 
man. Harry E. T. Thayer, FSO-1, politi- 
cal officer, Foreign Service Institute; 
Donald R. Woodward, FSO-2, adminis- 
trative officer, Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral; J. Donald Blevins, FSO-2, consular 
officer, Guadalajara; Albert J. Zucca, 
FSO-1, economic/commercial officer, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs, 
Office of Commercial and Telecommuni- 
cations Affairs; June M. Robinson, 
GS-15, Department of Labor; Henry G. 
Riegner, GS-16, Department of Com- 
merce; Ezra Naughton, American Educa- 
tion Association, public member. 

Board 4, Panel A— Ambassador 
Thomas D. Boyatt, FSO-1, political offi- 
cer, Ougadougou, chairman. John A. 
Murtha, FSO-3, administrative officer, 
Office of the Inspector General; Mary E. 
McDonnell, FSO-2, economic/commercial 
officer, Foreign Service Institute, in train- 
ing; Jerome C. Ogden, FSO-3, consular 
officer, Office of People’s Republic of 
China Affairs; Theodore Adams, GS-14, 
Department of Labor; Raquel Frankel, 


Other changes in the precepts, 
approved by Under Secretary Ben H. 
Read and the American Foreign 
Service Association, are: 

e Officers ranked in the lowest 
10% of their class will not be referred 
automatically to a performance stand- 
ards board for consideration for 
selection-out. Instead, only those low 
ranking officers who are specifically 
identified by selection boards will be 
referred to a performance standards 
board. 

® Selection boards are required 
to prepare statements on the work 
performance of all employees who are 
ranked in the bottom 10% of their 
class. The statement must give the 
reasons why the employee was ranked 
that way. 

e As in 1979, boards will be 
notified of the number of promotion 
opportunities that are available only 
after they have identified the employ- 
ees recommended for promotion, and 
before they have rank-ordered the 
nominees. 


Hispanic Congressional Caucus, public 
member. 

Board 4, Panel B— Ambassador Rich- 
ard J. Bloomfield, FSO-1, economic/ 
commercial officer, Lisbon, chairman. 
Carl J. Grip, FSO-3, political officer, 
Bureau of Refugee Programs, Kampuchean 
Working Group; William T. Keough, 
FSS-1, administrative officer, Bureau of 
European Affairs, Office of the Executive 
Director; Richard Humbert, Department of 
Commerce; Senator Verda Welcome, 
Maryland State Senate. 

Board 5, Panel A— Ambassador Joan 
M. Clark, FSO-1, administrative officer, 
Valletta, chairman. Robert B. Morley, 
FSO-3, economic/commercial officer, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; Leonard 
G. Shurtleff, FSO-3, political officer, 
Bureau of African Affairs; Ralph T. Jones, 
FSO-3, consular officer, Office of the In- 
spector General; Juanita DeLores Foster, 
GS-13, Department of Labor; Frank Pino, 
University of Texas, public member. 

Board 5, Panel B— Ernest H. Preeg, 
FSO-1, economic/commercial officer, 
Lima, chairman. Edward J. Perkins, 
FSO-3, administrative officer, Accra; 
Joseph E. Olenik, FSO-3, consular officer, 
Bureau of Consular Affairs; Irwin Pernick, 
FSO-4, political officer, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs, Office of Secu- 
rity Assistance and Sales; C. Franklin 
Foster, GS-13, Department of Commerce; 
Cernoria Johnson, former executive direc- 


@ The structure of Boards 4 and 
5 has been changed to make the heavy 
workload ‘‘more manageable.’’ Each 
board will have two indepenent 
panels, which will have a representa- 
tive from each of the four major 
functions — administrative, consular, 
economic/commercial, and political. 

© Boards are directed to give 
‘*due credit’’ to Foreign Service em- 
ployees who have held assignments in 
several functions, or who have 
‘“*demonstrated adaptability and a dis- 
ciplined attitude and have enhanced 
their performance and potential’’ 
through service at hardship posts. 

© The precepts reflect the new 
export promotion responsibilities of 
the Department of Commerce, and 
stress the importance to the Foreign 
Service of ‘‘continuing Service as- 
signments in commercial work.”’ 

© Boards have been instructed to 
give full consideration to documented 
performance of prior Government 
service, after prior service in another 
foreign affairs agency, or service 


tor, Washington National Urban League. 

Board 6—John W. DeWitt, FSO-1, 
Rio de Janeiro, chairman. John H. Pen- 
fold, FSO-3, economic/commercial offi- 
cer, Foreign Service Institute; Stanley T. 
Escudero, FSO-4, political officer, Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs, Of- 
fice of UN Political Affairs; William F. 
Kingsbury, FSO-4, consular officer, Rot- 
terdam; Barbara Shelby-Murello, ICA; 
Buntzie Ellis Churchill, World Affairs 
Council, Philadelphia, public member. 

Board E—Jim E. Engelhart, 
FSRU-3, communications and records of- 
ficer, Mexico, chairman. James E. Hale, 
FSR-5, communications and records offi- 
cer, Copenhagen; Harold B. Jefferson, 
FSS-2, communications and records offi- 
cer, Cairo; William J. Burke Jr., FSO-5, 
administrative officer, Bureau of African 
Affairs, Office of the Executive Director; 
Pat E. Damiani, Communications Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, public member. 

Board 2—Ambassador Robert M. 
Sayre, FSO-1, Brasilia, chairman. Ambas- 
sador Raymond E. Gonzalez, FSO-1, 
political officer, Quito; Samuel E. Lupo, 
FSO-1, administrative officer, Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, Office of the 
Executive Director; William D. Morgan, 
FSO-1, consular officer, Paris; Edwin D. 
Crowley, FSO-1, economic/commercial 
officer, Bern; Sarah Jackson, Department 
of Energy; Harry Hobbs, AFL-CIO, public 
member.0 
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which has been interrupted for one 
reason or another. The purpose of this 
new directive is to ‘‘help assure that 
employees more recently appointed 
are not disadvantaged simply because 
they have less extensive Foreign 
Service performance records.”’ 

© Boards are directed to consider 
to what extent the rating officer’s 
‘indifference or delinquency’’ in 
preparing an officer’s evaluation re- 
port is a factor in ‘‘low ranking.”’ 

@ The intermediate and specialist 
boards are directed to give credit to 
employees who have performed well 
outside of their functional or spe- 
cialist category. 

@ Employees who meet Depart- 
ment employee standards (DES) will 
continue to be considered by the ap- 
propriate boards for their class and 
functional or specialist category— 
under the same procedures and direc- 
tives that govern consideration of 
other employees in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

@ The Department has reached 
agreement with the American Foreign 
Service Association to end the zone 
merit promotion system for Class 4 
and Class 5 officers, after the com- 
pletion of the current selection board 
cycle. The special procedures used by 
Boards 4 and 5 under zone merit have 
been ‘‘cumbersome, difficult to ad- 
minister, and burdensome to boards,’’ 
the precepts pointed out. These 
boards will return to standard selec- 
tion board procedures. 

Scheduled to meet in the De- 
partment on June 30: 

@ Board 3—Class 3 Foreign 
Service officers, Reserve officers, 
and Reserve officers with unlimited 
tenure (FSRU), and Class 1 Foreign 
Service Staff with generalist skill 
codes. 

@ Boards 4 and 5—They will 
convene in panels. Panel A of each 
board will review the files of political 
and administrative officers in classes 
FSO/R/RU-4 and FSS-2, and classes 
FSO/R/RU-5 and FSS-3 (excluding 
specialists and FSR/RU and FSS offi- 
cers in the administrative subfunc- 
tions of general services, budget and 
fiscal, and personnel). Panel B of 
each board will review the files of 
economic/commercial and consular 
officers in classes FSO/R/RU-4 
(excluding specialists). 
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@ Board 6—Tenured Class 6 
FSO/R/RU officers, and FSS-4 offi- 
cers. 

® Board E—Communications 
personnel in classes FSR/RU-7 and 
FSR/RU-8, and FSS-5 through FSS-8. 

Scheduled to meet July 7: Board 
2—Class 2 FSO/R/RU officers with 
generalist skill codes. 

Scheduled to convene in August: 

@ Board A—FSR/RU 6-8; FSS 
4-8 non-specialists; and FSR/RU 4-5; 
FSS 2-3 officers in the administrative 
subfunctions of general services, 
budget and fiscal, and personnel. 

© Board B—FSO/R/RU 2-4, and 
FSS 1-2 specialists. 

© Board C—FSO/R/RU 5-8, and 
FSS 3-8 specialists. 

© Board D—FSR/RU 3-6; FSS 
2-4 communications personnel. 

© Board F—FSS 3-6 secretaries. 

@® Board G—FSS 7-8 secre- 
taries.O 


Iran hostages: World 
Court upholds U.S. 


In a ruling announced on May 
24, the World Court ruled in favor of 
the United States in the Iran hostage 
situation (NEWSLETTER, April). The 
Department then issued the following 
statement: 


We are deeply gratified by the 
favorable decision of the International 
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Court of Justice in our case against 
Iran. It is particularly striking that all 
15 judges of the court have agreed 
that Iran has plainly violated interna- 
tional law (including two specific 
treaties) in its seizure and detention of 
the hostages. The court has therefore 
unanimously held that the hostages 
must be immediately released and al- 
lowed to leave Iran, that none of them 
may be subjected to any kind of trial, 
and that the embassy must be im- 
mediately turned over to the Swiss 
government, which now represents 
our interests in Iran. 

The court’s judgment confirms 
that Iran’s conduct with respect to the 
hostages and the embassy is totally 
inadmissable in a civilized interna- 
tional order and cannot be excused or 
justified by past grievances, whether 
real or imagined... 

Under the UN charter, Iran is 
bound to obey the court’s judgment, 
and the United States urges it to do 
so, in order that Iran will then be free 
to pursue its international interests as 
a law-abiding member of the interna- 
tional community, entitled to the re- 
spect and cooperation of other na- 
tions. O > 


WELLINGTON—Ambassador to New 
Zealand Anne C. Martindell, left, and 
Ambassador Rubin Askew, U.S. trade 
representative, tie yellow ribbon around 
tree in support of the American hostages 
in Iran. 0 
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Martin heads panel 
to review State’s 
economic functions 


Ambassador Edwin M. Martin, 
former assistant secretary for eco- 
nomic and business affairs and, also, 
inter-American affairs, has been 
named chairman 
of a newly-estab- 
lished panel that 
is studying the 
economic func- 
tions of the De- 
partment and the 
Foreign Service. 
The panel expects 
to present its 

Ma findings and rec- 

Mr. Martin ommendations to 
the Secretary within six months. 

In addition to reviewing the De- 
partment’s role in economic affairs 
within the executive branch, the 
group also is evaluating the organiza- 
tion of economic functions in the De- 
partment and overseas posts, as well 
as the personnel requirements for 
performing these tasks. 

Other members of the panel in- 
clude Ambassador John Leddy, for- 
mer assistant secretary, European af- 
fairs, and a former assistant secretary 
at Treasury, and Frances Wilson, 
former executive director, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. De- 
partment officers serving as advisers 
include Ambassador Deane R. Hin- 
ton, assistant secretary, economic and 
business affairs; director general 
Harry G. Barnes Jr.; Ambassador An- 
drew L. Steigman, director, Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments; Ambassador Paul 
Boeker, director, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; Ambassador Robert H. Miller, 
director, Office of Management Op- 
erations; Robert Stern, Teresita 
Schaffer, Irving Williamson, Glen 
Rase, Arthur Kobler, Jack D. Jen- 
kins. 

Economic and commercial offi- 
cers at State have been concerned 
about the ‘‘recent erosion’’ of the 
Department’s role in formulating and 
implementing international economic 
policies, a June 10 Department Notice 
has pointed out. The Department 
launched the far-ranging study in the 
wake of the recent trade reorganiza- 
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tion, when 162 Foreign Service offi- 
cers were transferred to the new 
Foreign Commercial Service in the 
Department of Commerce. 

‘A failure of the Department to 
fulfill its responsibilities in the eco- 
nomic field would involve much more 
than the careers of officers in the De- 
partment and Foreign Service,’’ the 
notice said. ‘‘It would seriously and 
adversely affect the Secretary’s basic 
responsibility to advise the President 
on foreign policy. Economic issues— 
trade, energy, food, finance, de- 
velopment and others—have become 
increasingly important factors in 


ART BURT 
IS BLURTING 
OUT SONGS 


Art Burt, a geographer at 
State before his retirement as a 
GS-16 in 1974, has launched a 
second career—as a song writer. 
His record, ‘‘Que Linda Chica de 
Huancavelica,’’ is said to be the 
disco rage in Peru, and has been 
played on radio stations in the 
Washington area. 

‘*Now I am not a musician,”’ 
he told the NEWSLETTER. ‘“‘I don’t 
sing, don’t play the piano, don’t 
read notes. But having worked for 
State for nearly 35 years, I have 
traveled in all the countries of 
Latin America, and I know 
Spanish. Last November, on a trip 
to Peru, I looked at the country’s 
map and saw an area named Huan- 
cavelica. That sounded pretty. 
What rhymes with that, I asked 
myself. Chica. So I came up with a 
titlk—Que Linda Chica de Huan- 
cavelica, which means ‘what a 
pretty girl from Huancavelica.’ 

**Back in my hotel in Lima, I 
began humming a tune to fit the 
title. When I returned to the States 
in December, my wife and I picked 
out notes on the piano. Then a 
neighbor put the notes into music 
for the piano. Next, the tune was 
put on a tape recorder—with me 
singing the words.’’ Later, the 
song was put on a phonograph rec- 
ord, and sung by a popular Peru- 


shaping our foreign relations and 
strategic posture. Recognizing that 
reality, the Department must be in a 
position not only to participate fully 
in the formulation of economic poli- 
cies, but also to insure that they serve 
overall U.S. objectives—at the bilat- 
eral, regional or global level.’’ 

The notice added: ‘‘Over the 
years, the Department and the Foreign 
Service have played a key role in 
many international economic issues 
and have attracted exceptionally 
talented officers. Nevertheless, a re- 
examination of economic functions is 
timely. With the accumulated experi- 


Art Burt at the piano. (Photo by Joseph 
W. McCary, The Sentinel, Montgomery 
County, Md.)O 


vian singer. 

When Mr. Burt attended a re- 
cent meeting of the Conference of 
Latin Americanist Geographers, in 
Muncie, Ind., his music was 
played there. Since the Linda 
Chica record, he has written three 
more songs. ‘‘It’s opened up a 
whole new avenue of interest in my 
life,’’ he says. 

—BarneTT B. Lester 0 
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ence and wisdom represented on the 
study panel, we anticipate that their 
work will help prepare the Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service to improve 
performance in this area.’”’ 

During the coming weeks Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Leddy and Ms. Wilson 
will consult with officers in the De- 
partment, at certain overseas posts, 
and in other agencies, to obtain their 
views regarding State’s economic ac- 
tivities. Employees who wish to offer 
their views are invited to send com- 
ments or suggestions to the Economic 
Study Panel, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs, Room 3421. 0 


Muskie endorses Open 
Forum as Dragnich, 
Longmyer take over 


A strong statement in support of 
the Open Forum was issued by Sec- 
retary Muskie in June as the organi- 
zation completed its election process 
and came under new leadership. 
George S. Dragnich, an analyst in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
has taken over as chairman for 
1980-81 (a full-time position), suc- 
ceeding Paul Molineaux, who, having 
completed a one-year term, was reas- 
signed to Bonn. Kenneth Longmyer 
will continue to serve as a political- 
military officer in the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs while filling 
the post of vice chairman, succeeding 
Michael Lemmon. 

The statement by Secretary Mus- 
kie was addressed ‘‘to my colleagues 
in the foreign affairs community and 
the Foreign Service.’’ It said: ‘‘The 
most important role of the staffs of 
the foreign affairs agencies is to pro- 
vide me and my senior colleagues the 
best possible information, analysis 
and recommendations on foreign pol- 
icy problems. We prize sharp, cogent 
thinking which is both independent of 
existing policy bias and realistic. 

**The Secretary’s Open Forum is 
unique in that its very reason for ex- 
istence is to promote creativity and 
intellectual integrity by encouraging 
independent analysis and providing 
means to bring it directly to the atten- 
tion of decision makers. 


‘*Activities of the Open Forum 
include meetings with experts and 
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representatives of specific viewpoints 
on policy questions, writing in the 
Open Forum journal, and participa- 
tion in working groups which study 
and write in policy problem areas. 
Membership in the Open Forum and 
participation in all its activities is 
open to all members of the foreign 
affairs agencies. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the chairman to transmit 
worthwhile views to me and my 
senior colleagues. 


Blachly’ s 
July quiz: 
Vice presidents 


By FRED BLACHLY 





(Answers on Page 54) 





Being second in command of 
any organization is difficult. No. 2 
has to be given enough work to 
keep happy, but not so much as to 
intrude on the work of No. 1. No. 
2 has to be ready to step up, but 
not seem eager for the privilege. 
No. 2 has to be a follower, yet 
must be prepared to be a leader. 
Listed below are 10 questions 
about vice presidents of the United 
States. How many of them can you 
answer? " 

1. From John Adams to Wal- 
ter Mondale the United States has 
had 42 vice presidents. Of these, 
eight became President upon the 
death of their predecessors. Who 
were they? 

2. Which vice president said 


OPEN FORUM—New officers are 
George S. Dragnich, \eft, chairman, 
and Kenneth Longmyer, right, vice chair- 
man. With them is W. Anthony Lake, di- 
rector of the Policy Planning Staff, which 
provides administrative support—but 
not direction—to the Department or- 
ganization. (Photo by David Humphrey, 
Visual Services) O 





‘**But the Open Forum is more 
than an educational mechanism. It is 
primarily an in-house institution de- 


that what this country needs ‘‘is a 
really good five-cent cigar?”’ 

3. Who was the first non- 
elected vice president? 

4. Which vice president 
coined the term ‘‘veep?’’ 

5. Who described the office of 
vice president as “‘the most insig- 
nificant office that ever the inven- 
tion of man contrived or his imagi- 
nation conceived?’’ 

6. Who suggested that the 
proper title for the vice president 
should be ‘‘Your Superfluous Ex- 
cellency?”’ 

7. Which vice president killed 
aman in a duel? Who was the vic- 
tim? 

8. Which vice president was 
described by labor leader John L. 
Lewis as a ‘‘poker-playing, 
whiskey-drinking, evil old man?”? 

9. Which secretary of state 
would have been elected vice 
president had the Democrats won 
the election of 1968? 

10. Which chief justice of the 
United States would have been 
elected vice president had the Re- 
publicans won the election of 
194870 
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signed to bring into our internal work 
the best policy thinking available, re- 
gardless of its source. The Open 
Forum should not be constrained in its 
work out of fear of political or 
bureaucratic pressures, and is fully 
protected under the right to dissent. 
At the same time, recommendations 
on policy made through the Open 
Forum should realistically and re- 
sponsibly take into account all rel- 
evant considerations. 

‘*The Open Forum allows you to 
give of your best to the foreign policy 
process, and improves the quality of 
that process. I therefore fully support 
it, and urge you to actively exploit the 
tools it provides you, as we work to- 
gether to develop the best possible 
foreign policy.’’ 


The Open Forum speakers 
schedule for July included Professor 
Myron Rush of Cornell University, 
July 2, on the Soviet succession; 
Michael Ledeen, of the Georgetown 
Center for Strategic Studies, July 9; 
and former Ambassador James Akins, 
July 23. On August 27, the forum has 
scheduled a panel discussion on the 
North-South dialogue as seen from 
the South. Ambassadors Punch 
Coomaraswamy of Singapore and 
W.S. Karunaratne of Sri Lanka are to 
take part. O 


Muskie makes move 
to carry on Vance’s 
policy on EEO 


Secretary Muskie will continue 
the equal employment opportunity 
efforts of his predecessor, Mr. Mus- 
kie made clear in a statement issued 


June 18. Addressed to ‘‘my col- 
leagues in the Department of State,’’ 
the statement said: 

“‘Under Secretary Vance’s lead- 
ership there was a strong commitment 
to the principles of equal employment 
opportunities for Department of State 
employees and those who seek em- 
ployment here. As a result, substan- 
tial progress was achieved. There 
have been increases in the numbers of 
women and minorities in our work 
force, including those serving in 
policy-level positions in the Depart- 
ment or as chiefs of mission abroad. 
But as Secretary Vance pointed out, 
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we still have a long way to go, par- 
ticularly at senior and middle levels. 

‘*T want all of you to know that I 
am dedicated to eliminating any ves- 
tige of discriminatory practices and 
attitudes, and making the Department 
and Foreign Service a model of equal 
opportunity. 

‘*Equal employment opportunity 
must be the responsibility of each and 
every employee. In my view, further 
significant progress can only be made 
if all employees— men and women, 
non-minorities and minorities alike— 
make EEO their business and their 
goal. Each of us must be alert to the 
possibilities for advancing affirmative 
action in all aspects of our work. 
Specifically, this means equal and 
uninterrupted opportunity for new 
employment openings, training, 
career counseling, assignments, up- 
ward mobility, career development 
and promotions. 

‘*EEO processes need to be made 
part of all facets of our institutional 
life until EEO becomes a fact of life. 
Equity, the law, good management 
and common sense all demand it. I 
call on each of you to join me in this 
commitment.’’ O 


Thursday Luncheon Group 
slates July 10 meeting 


Richard M. Moose, assistant 
secretary for African affairs, was 
scheduled to address the Thursday 
Luncheon Group on July 10. The or- 
ganization is concerned with the 
interests of blacks and other minority 
group members in the foreign affairs 
community. Elected for the 1980 term 
were James A. Parker, State, presi- 
dent; Claudia Anyaso, ICA; Lucius 
A. Jackson, State; and James D. 
Singletary, AID, vice presidents; 
Constance M. Jordan, ICA, secretary; 
Griffith J. Davis, AID, treasurer; 
Virginia S. Butler, State, program 
chairman; Viessa Jackson, AID, 
counseling; Benoit Bookens III, 
State, legal; Samuel R. President, 
ICA, liaison; Charles Bacquet, State, 
membership; and James R. Doster, 
AID, research. @ 


MEXICO CITY—U.S. Ambassador Ju- 
lian Nava presents credentials to Presi- 
dent José Lopez Portillo, center. At right 
is Foreign Minister Jorge Castaneda. O 
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Cowed 
by a 
‘bull 


By CHERYL REBECCA NUGENT 


The author is the wife of Allen 
E. Nugent, general services officer in 
Paraguay. Their previous post was 
Rangoon. 


OREIGN Service folk could un- 

doubtedly put together their own 
wildlife encyclopedia, from Aardvark 
to Zebra, relating personal encounters 
with animals, reptiles and insects. But 
each entry would likely be challenged 
by someone who thought their par- 
ticular encounter was at least as in- 
teresting, if not more so. The Yugo- 
slavian New Year’s pig, for instance, 
that appeared in the NEWSLETTER’S 
March issue.* Would you put that 
under “‘Y’’ for Yugoslavia, or *‘P’’ 
for Pig? ‘‘P’’ I think, where it would 
fit nicely between Panther and Py- 
thon. This little story then, for those 
with at least one tour in any of the 
lesser-developed countries, will ap- 
pear quite mild. It is for just that rea- 
son, however, that I decided to com- 
mit it to paper. It is not terribly 
strange or unusual, but quite typical 
of Foreign Service life. 

Asuncion, like any capital of a 
fast-developing country, is a city on 
the move. Shiny new Mercedes vie 
for room with wooden horsecarts on 
cobblestone streets. Much of the 
populace still seems to be adjusting to 
the fast pace being set by 20th- 
century progress and an economic 
boom. Although fairly modern by 
most standards, Paraguay is largely 
an agricultural country and Paraguay- 
ans, even in the capital city, find 
nothing strange in seeing various farm 
animals wandering about. A pig run- 
ning down the middle of a main thor- 
oughfare, or even a jungle creature, 
like an occasional monkey dropping 
in to say hello, are common occur- 
ences. 
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So, when we found a Spanish 
colonial-style farmhouse, situated on 
an acre of fenced yard, 15 minutes 
from the embassy (far out to a lot of 
people), we jokingly referred to it as 
La Finca, the farm, and the horses, 
cows, goats and chickens that freely 
roam in the area only seemed to add 
to the rustic charm of life in the 
country. Our neighbors remember 
when the whole area was, in fact, part 
of a large farm owned at one time by 
El Supremo, the first president of 
Paraguay. Many of the gnarled old 
trees that enhance our yard lineup in 
formation, reminiscent of the once- 
abundant orchards. 

The weather had recently turned 
cold and, after some pleasant hours in 
front of the fire, my husband and I 
decided to make it an early evening. 
By 10 o’clock the whole house was 
peaceful and asleep. 


(or 
vice 
versa) 


Several hours later I was reluc- 
tantly awakened by a persistent sound 
that was familiar enough, but I had to 
listen for a few minutes before I 
realized that it was indeed out of 
place at that hour. At very frequent 
intervals there came the low, resonant 
moo of a cow. 

‘**What’s a cow doing around at 
this hour?’’ I asked myself. 

‘*Nothing,’’ I replied to myself, 
‘*go back to sleep.’’ 

Who could sleep? It sounded as 
if it were standing directly outside the 
bedroom window. More likely, how- 
ever, I decided it was coming from 
the lot next door, where there was a 
house under construction. There was 
no fence, and the animals wandered 
freely in and out of there all the time. 
Maybe it was caught in some con- 
struction material, tangled in some 
bushes, hurt, dying. I couldn’t leave 
it there. I queried my sleeping mate. 

**Allen, do you here that cow?’’ 

No answer. 

**Honey?”’ 

**‘Uhm?”’ 

**Can you hear the cow?’’ 

**‘Uhm, I heard it before.’’ 

**Listen,’’ I said. 

**Moooo000.. . . .”’ 

‘*It sounds like it’s hurt or 
something,’’ I said. 

‘*‘Uhm.”’ 


He didn’t seem too interested. 
By this time I was fully awake and, 
for two reasons, decided I would have 
to investigate. One, the animal must 
be in some kind of trouble and need 
help and, two, with a new baby in the 
house, sleep was at a premium and I 
couldn’t get any with that infernal 
bellowing going on. 

With the chilly weather in mind, 
I grabbed the handiest clothing to 
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throw on over my nightgown: flow- 
ered lounging pajama bottoms, Al- 
len’s ski sweater and my sneakers. I 
threw on my trench coat, and it did 
cross my mind that I might scare the 
cow to death before I could help it. 


Now Allen was wide awake. 
challenging my sanity, and saying 
something about another one of these 
crazy midnight adventures. I defied 
him to name any such adventure. He 
couldn’t but said he was sure we'd 
gone through something like this be- 
fore. Our Airedale, ever alert to a 
possible romp, was prancing around 
ready to accompany me, even if Allen 
weren't, so the dog and I departed. 

As soon as we were outside, | 
realized the sound had carried and 
was deceiving. It wasn’t coming from 
the new house at all but from the di- 
rection of our neighbor’s house. I left 
the dog and went out the gate, still 
only knowing the general direction 
the sound was coming from. Then, 20 
feet in front of me, I saw it. A BIG, 
black animal, squarely in front of our 
neighbor’s gate, facing me, very 
much resembling one of those large 
bovine statues that grace the entrance 
to certain steakhouses back home. It 
didn’t move and it didn’t moo—it 
just stared at me. It also did not look 
like one of the regular cows—no 
white patches. In fact, no markings at 
all. All black. It grew bigger by the 
moment as I realized it wasn’t one of 
our friendly cows, but a bull! By the 
time I got back to the house, Allen, 
still in pajamas, had donned a jacket 
and shower shoes, preparing to join 
me. 


“It’s not a cow, it’s a bull,” | 
panted, hoping my voice carried the 
proper drama of the situation, ‘‘and 
it’s right in front of Jamil’s [the 
neighbor’s] house.”’ 

You could tell Allen was really 
getting into the spirit of the thing now 
as he grabbed the flashlight and we 
went back outside. I was convinced 
he would deal with the bull posthaste. 
He had, after all, grown up on a farm 
and must have known lots of bulls 
personally. I was properly impressed 
when he called it ‘‘Boss’’ and threw a 
few pebbles at it. The pebbles had the 
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desired effect of making the animal 
move out of the shadows, revealing 
the lovely black and white marking of 
a holstein cow, not a bull. 

Allen asked: ‘‘Didn’t you see its 
udder?’’ 

I couldn’t resist. ‘‘No, I didn’t 
see any udders, I thought there was 
just one.’’ Ha ha. 


Now I proceeded with new re- 
solve. Not a bull after all, just a cow. 
“I'll take care of it,’’ said I, ‘‘you 
don’t have any shoes on.’’ But as I 
got closer, it still looked awfully 
BIG. 

‘*Are you sure cows don’t attack 
people?’’ I asked. 

“res: 

Why didn’t he sound more con- 
vinced of that? 

‘‘Well, what’s it doing here 
anyway?’’ I demanded. 

Allen’s turn: ‘‘It’s probably a 
nightwatch cow.’’ Ha ha. 

‘‘T think it’s lost and standing 
here because of the porch light,’’ he 
commented. “‘It’s afraid to go down 
the path in the dark.”’ 

‘*] didn’t know cows were afraid 
of the dark.’ 

‘*Well, apparently this one is,’ 
said Allen. 

‘*‘Why doesn’t Jamil hear it?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*His car is gone. So he’s proba- 
bly not home.”’ 

‘‘What about the servants?’’ I 
asked. 

‘**Servants are very sound sleep- 
ers.” 

True. 

““Could it be a joke?’’ I won- 
dered. We doubted it. The poor cow 
was just confused, and the hapless 
creature was unimpressed with my 
amateur attempts to shoo it away. 


’ 


‘*Come on, honey, let’s get 
back to bed,’’ was Allen’s sound 
advice. 

He was right, of course. We 
were still reluctant to get too close to 
the cow, and she obviously wasn’t 
going to leave the little bit of security 
she had there. The dog did a few du- 
tiful barks in the cow’s direction but 
she too seemed to sense the whole 
thing was a waste of time. We walked 
back to the house. 

‘*Don’t Paraguayan farmers 
count their cows at night?’’ I asked. 

‘*T don’t know.’’ 


Allen stoked the fire while I 
made hot chocolate. We sat and remi- 
nisced about our encounters with 
various critters since entering the 
Foreign Service. Allen was clearly 
more blasé about the whole thing than 
I was. 

‘*Remember the snake in the 
hall?’’ I asked. 

‘“*Typical,’’ he said. 

‘*The scorpion in the living 
room?’’ 

‘**Happens everyday.”’ 

‘*What about the lizard in the car 
that sat on my shoulder?’’ 

**Not so unusual.”’ 

‘“*You don’t think that’s un- 
usual?’’ I was obviously getting no 
sympathy about this. 

‘*In New Jersey, maybe,’’ he 
said, ‘‘But not in the tropics.”’ 

There was a ring of truth to that. 

‘*What about the giant toad in 
the washing machine?’’ 

No comment. 


The cow eventually stopped 
mooing, and we returned to bed. Our 
efforts the next day to find out just 
what the silly creature had been doing 
there proved fruitless, and we forgot 
about it. A couple of days later, how- 
ever, Allen asked me if I might like a 
pair of cowboy boots for my birthday. 
He said I could keep them by the bed 
in case of emergencies. I declined his 
generous offer but, on second 
thought, with years ahead of overseas 
assignments, maybe I should recon- 
sider. 

*— Also, the Rwandan gorilla that ap- 
peared in the April issue. Anyone else have an 
animal story?—The editor @ 
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Loy tops new Bureau 
for Refugee Programs 


Frank E. Loy has been named 
director of the Department’s newly- 
established Bureau for Refugee Pro- 
grams, with a rank equivalent to that 

of assistant sec- 
retary. He also 
serves as deputy 
U.S. coordinator 
for refugee af- 
fairs. President 
Carter has ac- 
corded him the 
personal rank of 
ambassador in the 
latter post. The 

Mr. Loy new bureau is a 
successor to the former Office of Ref- 
ugee Programs. 

Four deputy assistant secretaries 
now report directly to Mr. Loy: 


@ Christian R. Holmes, who has 
been designated assistant secretary for 
the bureau. He provides direction for 
five offices—Office of Planning; Of- 
fice of International Agency Coordi- 
nation, with Ron Davidson as direc- 
tor; Secretariat, with Beverly Zwei- 
ben as director; Office of the Execu- 
tive Director with Joseph Sikes as 
acting director; and the Geneva of- 
fice, headed by minister-counselor 
Frank Sieverts. 

@ James Purcell, who is deputy 
assistant secretary for financial man- 
agement. Under him are the comp- 
troller; Office of Program Budget, 
with Mary Kavaliunas as director; 
Office of Contract Management and 
Financial Analysis, with Donald Gen- 
dron as director; and the Office of 
Management Information and Pro- 
gram Evaluation, with James Law- 
rence as director. 

@ Christopher Russell, who is 
deputy assistant secretary for interna- 
tional programs. He provides direc- 
tion to the Office of African and Latin 
American Refugees, with Karl Beck 
as director; and the Office for Euro- 
pean and Near Eastern Refugees, with 
Victor Wolf as director. (Mr. Wolf is 
to be succeeded by Jerry Hoganson 
next month.) 
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@ Shepard Lowman, who is dep- 
uty assistant secretary for Asian pro- 
grams. He provides direction to the 
Office of Asian Refugees, with Henry 
Cushing as director; and the Kampu- 
chean Working Group, with Lacy 
Wright as director. 

Mr. Loy served as deputy assist- 
ant secretary for economic affairs, 
1965-70. He has held other posts in 
Government dating back to 1961, 
when he was appointed special assist- 
ant to the administrator, Federal Avi- 
ation Administration. He was director 
of the agency’s Office of Policy De- 
velopment, 1962-63, and special 
counsel to the administrator, AID, 
1963-64. 

A former attorney with the firm 
of O’Melveny & Myers, he was ap- 
pointed senior vice president, Pan 
American World Airways, in 1970. 
From 1974 to 1979 he was president, 
Pennsylvania Co., and from 1978 to 
1979, he was president of the Penn 
Central Corp. He was appointed dep- 
uty U.S. coordinator for refugee af- 
fairs in January. 

Born in Germany on December 
25, 1928, Mr. Loy was naturalized in 
1939. He received a bachelor’s from 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles in 1950, and a law degree 
from Harvard in 1953. He served with 
the Army, 1953-55. Mr. Loy and his 
wife, Dale, have two children. 0 


Senate staffer is now 
assistant secretary 


Richard Lee McCall Jr., former 
deputy staff director, Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, is the 
Department’s new assistant secretary 

for international 
organization af- 

fairs. Confirmed 

by the Senate on 

June 4, he suc- 
ceeds Charles 
William Maynes, 

who resigned the 

post to become 

editor of Foreign 
Policy magazine. 
Mr. McCall Mr. McCall 


began his Government career in 1971 
as legislative aide to then Senator 
Gale McGee (D.-Wyo.). In 1977 he 
became legislative aide to Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.), and 
then to Senator Muriel Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.). In 1978 Mr. McCall was 
appointed a professional staff member 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Last year he was promoted 
to deputy staff director. 

Earlier, Mr. McCall was Wyo- 
ming field representative for the 
Teton National Life Insurance Co., in 
Cheyenne, 1967; program director, 
Cheyenne YMCA, 1968; chemist with 
the Wyoming state highway depart- 
ment, also in 1968; and a staff writer 
with United Press International, in 
Cheyenne, 1968-71. Born in Detroit, 
on May 6, 1942, he received a bach- 
elor’s from Hastings College in 1964, 
and attended the University of Ne-. 
braska, 1944-66. 

Mr. McCall is a member of Citi- 
zens for a Better Community, Falls 
Church, Va. He is married to the 
former Barbara Ann Coy; they have 
two sons. 0 


Public affairs chief: 
William J. Dyess 


William J. Dyess is slated to be 
the assistant secretary for public af- 
fairs. He would succeed Hodding 
Carter III, who resigned. 

A caréert 
Foreign Service 
officer since July 
1958, Mr. Dyess 
has held several 
assignments in the 
bureau, including 
office director in 
charge of man- 
agement, 1975; 
acting deputy as- 

Mr. Dyess sistant secretary, 
1976; deputy assistant secretary, 
1977; and, from April this year until 
recently, senior deputy assistant sec- 
retary. Most of his first 15 years in 
the Foreign Service were spent 
abroad, where he was concerned with 
various aspects of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. > 
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Before his assignment in Public 
Affairs, Mr. Dyess served on the 
Soviet desk as chief of the bilateral 
affairs staff. Before that, he was 
based in Berlin, where he served as 
U.S. chief of liaison with the Soviet 
authorities in East Berlin. Earlier, he 
served as a political officer at the 
U.S. embassies in Moscow, Belgrade 
and Copenhagen, and as Czecho- 
slovak desk officer in Washington. 
Mr. Dyess’ extensive experience in 
negotiating with Soviet officials 
stems, in part, from the seven occa- 
sions he was the senior Department 
member of U.S. delegations that 
negotiated the details of U.S.-Soviet 
maritime agreements. 

As assistant secretary for public 
affairs, Mr. Dyess would be responsi- 
ble for the Department’s diverse pro- 
grams for maintaining contact with 
various sectors of the American pub- 
lic. Born in Troy, Ala., on August 1, 
1929, he was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Syracuse University 
and Oxford. He is a Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Dyess is married to the 
former Mary Awad; they have a 14- 
year-old son. 0 


Trattner appointed 
spokesman for State 


Secretary Muskie has named 
Tohn H. Trattner, executive assistant 
to Deputy Secretary Warren Christo- 
pher, as the Department’s spokesman, 

to succeed Hod- 
ding Carter III, 
who resigned that 
post, and also as 
assistant secretary 
for public affairs, 

effective July 1. 
A career 
Foreign Service 
information offi- 
cer of Class 2, 
Mr. Trattner Mr. Trattner had 
served previously as deputy spokes- 
man and as director of the Press Of- 
fice, 1977-78. He was deputy direc- 
tor, 1975-77. As deputy spokesman, 
he frequently conducted the Depart- 
ment’s daily press briefings, and trav- 
eled with the Secretary abroad and 
within the United States. Since June 
1978 he was special assistant, and 
then executive assistant, to Mr. 


Christopher. In addition to other re- 
sponsibilities in his assignment with 
the deputy secretary, Mr. Trattner 
acted as press adviser and spokesman, 
traveled extensively with Mr. Chris- 
topher overseas, and managed his 
public affairs schedule. 

Mr. Trattner joined USIA (now 
ICA) in 1963 as a radio information 
specialist with the Voice of America. 
Earlier, he was a freelance network 
radio and newsmagazine correspond- 
ent in Europe for three years; and a 
reporter, columnist and editorialist for 
daily newspapers in Hartford, Conn., 
and Norfolk, Va., for three years. He 
has also served as press attaché in 
Warsaw and Paris, and as deputy 
public affairs counselor at the U.S. 
mission to NATO, in Brussels. 

Born in Richmond, Va., on De- 
cember 6, 1930, Mr. Trattner is a 
graduate of Yale (where his oldest 
daughter is in her junior year). He 
also took graduate studies in music at 
Columbia and Yale. He served three 
years on active duty in the Navy as a 
communications officer. Mr. Trattner 
and his wife, Gillian, have three 
daughters. 0 


‘*Well, if you’re so ’*#!*#!’ uncomfortable back there, why don’t you forget that you’re 


a retired ambassador and come sit up in front with your wife?’’ 0 
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Okun: from SALT 
to East Germany 


Herbert Stuart Okun, since 1978 
the Department’s representative, with 
the rank of minister, to the SALT 
talks in Geneva, is slated to be the 

new U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Ger- 
man Democratic 
Republic, the 
White House has 
announced. He 
would succeed 
David B. Bolen in 
Berlin. 
Mr. Okun 
4 joined the Foreign 

Mr. Okun Service in 1955 
and was assigned as a political officer 
in Munich. After taking language 
training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, in 1959 he became an intelli- 
gence research specialist in the De- 
partment. Two years later he was 
named political officer in Moscow. 
From 1963 to 1965 he was principal 
officer in Belo Horizonte, Brazil, and 
from 1965 to 1968 he was principal 
officer and counselor for political af- 
fairs in Brasilia. He was assigned to 
the Naval War College in 1968, and 
the following year returned to Wash- 
ington as special assistant to the Sec- 
retary. 

In recent years he has served as 
alternate director of the Office of 
Soviet Affairs, 1970-73; deputy 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
U.S.-USSR talks on prevention of in- 
cidents at sea, 1971-72; political ad- 
viser to the commander-in-chief, Al- 
lied Forces Southern Europe, Naples, 
1973-74; and deputy chief of mis- 
sion, Lisbon, 1975-78. 

Born in New York City on No- 
vember 27, 1930, Mr. Okun received 
a bachelor’s from Stanford in 1951, 
and a master’s in public administra- 
tion from Harvard in 1959. He also 
took graduate studies at Princeton, 
Syracuse, and the Hochschule fur 
Politische Wissenschaft in Munich. 
He served in the Army, 1952-54, and 
became a buyer for a wholesale pro- 
duce company before joining the 
Service. Mr. Okun is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He won the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award in 
1972. 

He is married to the former Lor- 
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raine Price; 
daughters. 0 


they have three 


Sutherland headed 
for Bahrain 


President Carter has nominated 
Peter Adams Sutherland, who served 
as deputy chief of mission at Kuwait 
from 1976 until recently, as the new 

U.S. ambassador 
to the State of 
Bahrain. He 
would succeed 
Robert H. Pellet- 
reau Jr. 
Mr. Suther- 
land joined the 
Foreign Service in 
1961. He served 
SES QE ; as a general offi- 
Mr. Sutherland cer in Amman, 
1962-63; consular officer in Port 
Said, 1963-64; and economic officer 
in Jidda, 1964-66. From 1966 to 
1967 he took language and area 
training in Beirut, and after complet- 
ing his studies he was assigned as 
political officer in Jerusalem. He re- 
turned to Washington in 1970 as 
political-economic officer in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. Two years later he be- 
came a congressional intern. He then 
served as personnel officer in the De- 
partment, 1973-74, and counselor for 
political affairs in Tunis, 1974-76. 

Born in Rochester, N.Y., on 
May 10, 1933, Mr. Sutherland re- 
ceived a bachelor’s, cum laude, from 
Harvard in 1953; a law degree from 
Harvard Law School in 1960; a mas- 


AID post for Vaughn 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Jack Hood 
Vaughn, who was assistant secretary 
for inter-American affairs, 1965-66, 
as the new assistant administrator for 
AID for Latin America. He would re- 
place Abelardo Lopez Valdez, who 
has become chief of protocol. A 
former U.S. ambassador to Panama, 
1964-65, and Colombia, 1969-70, 
Mr. Vaughn also is a former U.S. 
coordinator of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, 1965-66, and a former director 
of the Peace Corps, 1966-69. 0 
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ter’s, also in 1960, from Harvard 
graduate school; and a certificate 
from the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies in 1961. He 
served in the Army, 1953-56. He is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and the Middle 
East Institute. 

Mr. Sutherland is married to the 
former Carol Trinchieri; they have 
two sons and two daughters. 0 


Ex-Peace Corps man: 
envoy to Senegal 


President Carter has nominated 
Walter C. Carrington, since 1971 
executive vice president of the Afri- 
can American Institute, New York, as 

the new U.S. am- 
bassador to the 
Republic of Sene- 
gal. He would 
succeed Herman 
Coren th 
‘ Dakar. 
l* Mr. Car- 
. rington served as 
2 | commissioner of 
a) the Massachusetts 
Mr. Carrington Commission 
Against Discrimination, 1957-61. 
From 1961 to 1971, he held various 
posts with the Peace Corps— includ- 
ing country director in Sierra Leone 
and Senegal, and deputy director in 
Tunisia, 1961-67; deputy director in 
the agency’s Office of Planning and 
Program Review, 1967; deputy re- 
gional director for Africa, and special 
assistant to the director of the Peace 
Corps for equal employment opportu- 
nity, 1967-69; and regional director 
for Africa, 1969-71. 

Mr. Carrington served as chair- 
man of the UN Conference on the 
African Regional Plan for the Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology to 
Development, in Addis Ababa, 1974. 
He is a member of AID’s Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, and the African Studies Associ- 
ation, Africare and Transafrica. Be- 
fore his public service career, Mr. 
Carrington was a partner in the law 
firm of Maples, Carrington & Rhu- 
land, 1957-61. Born in New York 
City on July 24, 1930, he received a 
bachelor’s from Harvard College in 
1952, and a degree from Harvard Law 
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School in 1955. He also was a Florina former Joyce Ladner; they have a 
Lasker fellow in civil rights and civil son.O 

liberties at Brandeis University, 1960. 
He served with the Army, 1955-57. 
Mr. Carrington is married to the 


20 members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Trade Negotiations—and 
has named one new member. He is 
Jiro Murase, senior partner in the 
New York firm of Wender, Murase & 


Trade advisory panel 


President Carter has reappointed 


President Carter recommends 13 persons 
for promotion to career minister 


President Carter has nomi- 
nated 12 Foreign Service officers 
for promotion to the rank of career 
minister—second highest in the 
Foreign Service. The President 
also nominated a Foreign Service 
information officer to the rank of 
career minister for information. 
The 13 are: 

@ Morton I. Abramowitz, 
since 1978 ambassador to Thai- 
land; served, on detail, as deputy 
assistant secretary of defense for 
international security affairs, 
1974-78. 

@ Richard J. Bloomfield, 
since 1978 ambassador to Portugal; 
ambassador to Ecuador, 1976-78. 


@ Paul H. Boeker, director of 
the Foreign Service Institute since 
early this year; ambassador to 
Bolivia, 1977-80. 

@ Walter Leon Cutler, since 
1979 deputy assistant secretary for 


Mr. Abramowitz 


Mr. Masters Mr. Oakley 


congressional relations; ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Zaire, 
1975-79. 

® William Henry Gleysteen 
Jr., since 1978 ambassador to the 
Republic of Korea; deputy assistant 
secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, 1977-78. 

® Roger Kirk, since 1978 
deputy U.S. representative to the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency, with the rank of ambas- 
sador; deputy director, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, 
1975-78. 

@ Edward E. Masters, since 
1977 ambassador to the Republic 
of Indonesia; ambassador to the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh, 
1976-77. 

® Roger Bigger Oakley, since 
1979 ambassador to the Republic 
of Zaire; deputy assistant secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific affairs, 
1977-79. 


Mr. Boeker Mr. Cutler 


~~ 


Mr. Sayre 


Mr. Seelye 


®@ Robert Marion Sayre, since 
1978 ambassador to Brazil; in- 
spector general of the Foreign 
Service, 1975-78. 


@ Talcott W. Seelye, since 
1978 ambassador to the Syrian 
Arab Republic; deputy assistant 
secretary for African affairs, 
1976-77. 


@ Nicholas Alexander Vel- 
iotes, since 1978 ambassador to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan; 
deputy assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, 
1977-78. 


@ Richard David Vine, since 
1979 ambassador to Switzerland; 
principal deputy assistant secretary 
for European affairs; 1977-79. 


@ John W. Shirley, a Foreign 
Service information officer; since 
1977 counselor of embassy for 
public affairs, Rome. Deputy as- 
sistant director, assistant director 
for Soviet Union-East Europe, and 
then assistant director for Europe, 
USIA (now ICA), 1972-77. 0 


F 


Mr. Gleysteen Mr. Kirk 


Mr. Veliotes Mr. Vine 
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White, and legal counsel to some 200 
leading U.S., European and Japanese 
multinational corporations.O 


Piper is President’s 
pick for The Gambia 


President Carter has nominated 
Larry Gordon Piper, since 1977 
executive director of the Depart- 
ment’s executive secretariat, as the 

new U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Re- 
public of The 
Gambia, in west- 
ern Africa. He 
would succeed 
Herman J. Cohen. 
Mr. Piper 
began his Foreign 
be. Service career as 
consular agent in 

Mr. Piper Las Palmas, Ca- 
nary Islands (Spain), in 1961. He 
later was budget and fiscal officer in 
Salisbury, 1964-65 and Mogadishu, 
1965-67; budget and fiscal officer, 
then administrative officer, in La Paz, 
1967-70; and budget officer in 
Washington, 1970-72. From 1972 to 
1974 he was budget and management 
officer in the Department, and then 
was assigned as administrative officer 
in Lagos. In 1977 he was appointed 
counselor for administration, U.S. 
mission to the UN, in New York. 
Later that year he took the secretariat 
post. 

Before joining the Government 
Mr. Piper was assistant manager of a 
food processing and distribution com- 
pany, 1949-54; senior accountant, 
then comptroller-manager, with a pe- 
troleum production and exploration 
firm, 1954-63; and cost analyst with 
an aerospace company, 1963-64. 
Born in Dallas on June 26, 1928, he 
received a bachelor’s in business ad- 
ministration from Southwest Texas 
State College in 1949. He also at- 
tended the University of Texas. 

Mr. Piper is married to the for- 
mer Vera Jo Shepperd; they have two 
sons. 0 


Cuban task force 


Nicholas G. W. Thorne, a career 
Foreign Service officer, is director of 
the Cuban Refugee Task Force, es- 
tablished in late May. O 
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**No, no, they’re not shooting craps for 
money. They do that every Friday to see 


Hume Horan; envoy to 
Cameroon, Eq. Guinea 


President Carter has nominated 
Hume Alexander Horan, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for consular affairs 
since 1978, as the new U.S. ambas- 
sador to two Afri- 
can countries— 
the United Re- 
public of Came- 
roon and the Re- 
public of Equato- 
rial Guinea. He 
would succeed 
Mabel Murphy 

4B Smythe in both 
posts. 

Mr. Horan Mr. Horan 
joined the Foreign Service in 1960 
and was assigned to Baghdad as third 
secretary. In 1963 he went to Beirut 
for Arabic language and area training 
and, after completing his studies, was 
named principal officer in Baida. He 
returned to Washington in 1966 as 
personnel officer in the Bureau of 
African Affairs. The following year 
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who has to come in on Sunday morning 
when the ambassador does.’’ 0 


he was assigned as Libyan desk offi- 
cer. Then, after a one-year congres- 
sional fellowship, where he served in 
the offices of then Senator Edmund S. 
Muskie (D.-Me.) and then Represent- 
ative Bradford Morse (D.-Mass.), 
1969-70, he became political officer 
in Amman. He was deputy chief of 
mission in Jidda, 1972-77. From 
1977 to 1978 he attended the execu- 
tive seminar in national and interna- 
tional affairs, at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Born in Washington, D.C., on 
August 13, 1934, Mr. Horan received 
a bachelor’s, cum laude, from Har- 
vard in 1958, and a master’s, also 
from Harvard, in 1963. He served in 
the Army, 1954-56. Mr. Horan, who 
is fluent in Arabic, French, Spanish 
and German, translated a novel from 
Arabic, ‘‘Call of the Unknown,”’ by 
Mahmoud Taymour, in 1964. He won 
the Department’s Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1966. 

Mr. Horan is married to the 
former Nancy Reinert; they have two 
sons and a daughter. 0 — 
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Allen Davis gets 
nod for Guinea 


Allen Clayton Davis, minister- 
counselor and deputy chief of mission 
in Kinshasa, Zaire, is slated to be the 
new U.S. ambassador to Guinea, in 

) western Africa, 
the White House 
has announced. 
Mr. Davis would 
succeed Oliver S. 
Crosby. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1956, Mr. Davis 
was assigned as a 
personnel place- 

Mr. Davis ment officer in 
Washington. He later became con- 
sular officer, then political officer, in 
Monrovia, where he served from 1957 
to 1960. After a two-year stint as in- 
ternational economist, then desk offi- 
cer, in the Bureau of African Affairs, 
he was assigned as adviser to the U.S. 
mission to the UN, in New York, 
September-December 1962. He later 
was officer in charge of Belgium- 
Luxembourg affairs, 1962-65. 


Mr. Davis then was assigned to 
the Foreign Service Institute for 
training in the Russian language, and 
in 1966 he became political officer in 
Moscow. In recent years he has 
served as counselor for political af- 
fairs and deputy chief of mission in 
Ouagadougou, 1968-70; counselor 
for political affairs, American inter- 
ests section of the Swiss embassy, 
Algiers, 1970-73; on detail to the 
Army War College, 1973-74; and 
counselor and deputy chief of mis- 
sion, Dakar, 1974-77. He was as- 
signed to Zaire, in 1977. 

Mr. Davis was born in Glencliff, 
Tenn., on August 23, 1927. He at- 
tended Tennessee State, 1945; Duke, 
1945-47; and George Washington, 
1953-54. He received a bachelor’s in 
foreign service from Georgetown in 
1956. He served in the Navy as an air 
intelligence officer with the rank of 
lieutenant commander, 1947-53. He 
is a member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and the Flying 
Midshipmen Association. Mr. Davis 
is married to the former Marie- 
Therese Lamoitier. They have two 
sons and a daughter. 0 
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Our Very Own 
Chronicle 


Fifteen years ago, in July, the 
NEWSLETTER reported that: 

Foreign Service veteran Ray- 
mond A. Hare was named assistant 
secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs .... Career 
officers who received ambassado- 
rial appointments included David 
M. Bane, to Gabon; David D. 
Newsom, to Libya; William J. 
Porter, to Saudi Arabia; and Parker 
T. Hart, to Turkey . . . . the White 
House declared a war against gob- 
bledygook . . . . Meredith B. Giv- 
ens of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research was elected president 
of the Washington chapter of the 
Society for International Develop- 
ment. O 


Frances Cook slated 
as envoy to Burundi 


Frances D. Cook, since 1978 
director of the Office of Public Af- 
fairs in the Bureau of African Affairs, 
is slated to be the new U.S. ambas- 

sador to the Re- 
public of Burundi, 
the White House 
has announced. 
She would suc- 
ceed Thomas J. 
Corcoran. 

Ms. Cook 
entered the Gov- 
ernment service in 
1967 as a public 

Ms. Cook affairs trainee in 
Paris, with USIA (now ICA). From 
1969 to 1971 she was special assistant 
to Ambassador Sargent Shriver Jr. in 
Paris. She also was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the meetings on 
Viet-Nam, which were held in Paris. 
Ms. Cook later served as cultural af- 
fairs officer in Sydney, 1971-73, and 
Dakar, 1973-75. She was Foreign 
Service personnel officer with the 
USIA in Washington, 1975-77; on 
detail to Harvard for training in public 
administration, 1977-78; and then 
was detailed to State’s African bu- 


reau. A former Foreign Service in- 
formation officer, she was appointed 
a Foreign Service officer with State 
this year. 

Ms. Cook was born in Charles- 
town, W. Va., on September 7, 1945. 
She received a bachelor’s from Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia in 1967, and a master’s in 
public administration from the John 
F. Kennedy School of Government, 
Harvard, in 1978. She also received 
certificates and diplomas from the In- 
stitute for American Universities and 
the Universite d’Aix-Marseille in 
France, 1965-66. Ms. Cook is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association, Harvard Club of 
New York City, and an officer and 
board member of the Leopold Sen- 
ghor Foundation. 0 


J.M. North is named 
envoy to Djibouti 


President Carter has nominated 
Jerrold Martin North, since 1979 dep- 
uty chief of mission in Somalia, as 
the new U.S. ambassador to the Re- 
public of Djib- 
outi. The position 
had been vacant. 

Mr. North 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1963 
and later was as- 
signed as political 
officer in 
Leopoldville. In 
1966 he became 
consular officer in 


North 
and then was assigned as 
political officer and later consular of- 


Mr. 
Bukavu, 


ficer in Brussels. He returned to 
Washington in 1968 to become for- 
eign affairs political analyst, then in- 
ternational relations officer in the De- 
partment. From 1971 to 1973 he was 
on detail to AID as area development 
officer in Saigon. In recent years he 
was program analyst officer in 
Washington, 1973-74; administrative 
officer in Lilongwe, 1974-76; and 
deputy chief of mission, Freetown, 
1976-79. He was assigned to the No. 
2 post in Mogadishu last year. 

Born in Chicago on December 8, 
1931, Mr. North received a bache- 
lor’s in science from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in 1954, and a master’s 
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in science from the University of 
Alabama in 1960. He also attended 
George Washington in 1971. He 
served as a captain in the Army, 
1954-63. Mr. North is a member of 
the Association of Graduates, U.S. 
Military Academy, and of the Army 
Athletic Association, West Point, 
N.Y. He won the Department’s Mer- 
itorious Honor Award in 1971. 

Mr. North is married to the for- 
mer Gayle von Plonski; they have 
three children. 0 


Bodde selected for 
Pacific island posts 


William Bodde Jr., since 1978 
director of Pacific Island affairs, in 
the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, is slated to be the new U.S. 

ambassador to 
Fiji, Kingdom of 
Tonga, and 
Tuvalu—and 
minister to the 
Republic of 
Kiribati, the 
White House has 
announced. He 
would succeed 
> John P. Condon in 

Mr. Bodde the first three 
posts. The post in Kiribati was estab- 
lished recently. 

Mr. Bodde began his Govern- 
ment service as program analyst with 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, in 1961. The following year 
he was special assistant to the U.S. 
ambassador in Vienna. From 1965 to 
1966 he was assigned as a public in- 


Staff changes 
in Department 


Anthony C. Albrecht is the new 
deputy assistant secretary in charge of 
economic affairs, Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs ... 
Eugene E. Champagne Jr. is execu- 
tive director at the Foreign Service 
Institute . . . Elizabeth G. Verville 
is a deputy legal adviser in the Office 
of the Legal Adviser ... David 
Stottlemyer, former director of the 
Policy Management Staff, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 
has been designated the bureau’s 
executive assistant.0 
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formation specialist in the Depart- 
ment. After study as an Atlantic af- 
fairs trainee at Johns Hopkins, 
1966-67, he became political officer 
in Stockholm. Mr. Bodde then served 
as international relations officer, then 
personnel officer, in the Department, 
1970-73. After tours as political offi- 
cer in Berlin, 1973-74, and Bonn, 
1974-77, he again became an inter- 
national relations officer in Wash- 
ington. In 1978 he was assigned to 
the East Asian bureau. 

Mr. Bodde was born in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., on November 27, 1931. 
He received a bachelor’s from Hofstra 
College in 1961. After. three years 
with the Army, 1951-54, he was em- 
ployed by Newsday, Garden City, 
N.Y., as a supervisor, 1954-61. He 
won the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1977. Mr. Bodde is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association. 

He and his wife, Ingrid, have 
two sons and a daughter. O 


Crowley is chosen 
for Suriname post 


John J. Crowley Jr., deputy chief 

of mission in Venezuela since 1977, 
is President Carter’s choice as the 
new U.S. ambassador to the Republic 
~ ~ of Suriname. He 
would succeed 

_ Nancy Ostrander. 

A former in- 

structor at the 

University of 

Puerto Rico, 

1950-52, Mr. 

Crowley joined 

@ USIA (now ICA) 
as a public affairs 

Mr. Crowley assistant in 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, in 1952. 
Three years later he joined the 
Foreign Service, and was assigned as 
consular and political officer in Lima. 
From 1959 to 1960 he was on detail 
to the University of Wisconsin, where 
he took advanced labor and economic 
studies. Following his studies there, 
he became labor and political officer 
in Brussels, 1960-64. He returned to 
Washington as international relations 
officer, and in 1966 was assigned as 
deputy chief of mission in Quito. 
From 1969 to 1970 he was a student 
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at the National War College. In recent 
years he served as deputy chief of 
mission in Santo Domingo, 1970-74, 
and director of the Office of Northern 
European Affairs, in the Department 
1974-77. 

Born in Albuquerque, N.M., on 
February 10, 1928, Mr. Crowley re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from West Vir- 
ginia University in 1949, and a mas- 
ter’s from Columbia the following 
year. He served in the Army, 
1946-48. He is married to the former 
Ileana Cintron; they have two 
daughters. 0 


6 from State assigned to UN 
conference on women 


Six Department officers are on 
the 37-member U.S. delegation to the 
world conference of the UN Decade 
for Women 1980, which is scheduled 
to meet in Copenhagen, July 14-30. 
The six are Ambassador Donald F. 
McHenry, U.S. representative to the 
UN, cochairman; Ambassador to 
Denmark Warren D. Manshel; David 
Cardwell, U.S. representative to the 
Third Committee of the UN General 
Assembly; Barbara Good, director of 
international women’s programs in 
the Department; Koryne Horbal, U.S. 
representative on che Commission on 
the Status of Women. UN Economic 
and Social Council; and Sarah God- 
dard Power, deputy assistant secretary 
for human rights and social affairs. 0 


International trade panel 


President Carter has named Wil- 
liam R. Alberger as chairman of the 
U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion. Mr. Alberger, former adminis- 
trative assistant to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, has been a 
member of the commission since 
1977, and vice chairman since 1978. 
x” 


Oh, it’s you again! 


Sahel-o, the newsletter at Em- 
bassy Niamey, reports on a health 
survey at the post. One of the ques- 
tions was about household pests. 
Someone wrote in the word ‘‘hus- 
band.”’ 0 





An Illustrated Glossary of State Department 
Terminology for the Novitiate 


By Lewis Bartlett 


When it comes to crunch 0 


Nitty-gritty 0 


Where the rubber meets the road 
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On the stump for State 


An account of one day in the life of Dan Waterman, FSO 


AN WATERMAN came home to 

Rochester, N.Y., the other day 
and got the sort of rush treatment 
that, logistically speaking, is usually 
accorded to candidates for public of- 
fice. As he raced from one engage- 
ment to the next, he found himself 
making a hit in his hometown—but 
not in terms of his origins there. What 
seemed to impress his audiences, 
rather, was his title as senior econo- 
mist on the Economic Policy Staff of 
the Bureau of African Affairs. Both 
press and public appeared to accept 
readily the 36-year-old Foreign Serv- 
ice officer as an expert on trade and 
investment opportunities in 
Africa—the topics he had come to 
Rochester to discuss. 

His major appearance that day 
was at Monroe Community College, 
as the keynote (luncheon) speaker at a 
seminar entitled ‘‘American Business, 
the U.S. Government and Sub- 
Saharan Africa’s Development in the 
1980s.’” The World Trade Council of 
the Rochester Area Chamber of 
Commerce, and a local group known 
as the Marcus Garvey Memorial 
Black Solidarity Committee, were 
among the sponsors of the event, 
which also featured a speaker from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Waterman went to 
Rochester under arrangements made 
by the Bureau of Public Affairs at 
State, one of whose important pro- 
grams is to encourage Department of- 
ficers to go out and meet the public 
and meet the press. The bureau de- 
velops opportunities for this by 
working with civic leaders in cities 
and counties across the nation. 

Mr. Waterman took with him a 
**Guide for Department Speakers,’’ 
which advised him in part: ‘‘You 
have a clear obligation to discuss and 
explain our foreign policy with the 
public . . Your audience will, in 
many cases, look to you as THE ex- 
pert on any foreign issue .... Asa 
Department representative, your job 
is as much to listen to public opinion 
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Dan Waterman (1) 


as to present the gospel according to 


Washington... . 

What Mr. Waterman did not take 
with him was a prepared speech. 
There had been no time for that, even 
had he felt a need for it. Connie 
Dunaway of Public Affairs had asked 
him to take the speaking engagement 
as a last-minute pinch-hitter for his 
boss, Carl C. Cundiff, director of the 
Economic Policy Staff, who called in 
ill less than 24 hours before the 
scheduled flight from Washington 
National Airport. Mr. Waterman had 


appeared in public for State only one 
other time—last October, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., when he had received 
much more advance notice. It was not 
until he boarded the plane for 
Rochester that he could get down to 
the business of preparing an outline 
for an extemporaneous presentation. 


The fact that the former grocer’s 
clerk and schoolteacher was going 
back to Rochester came about, then as 
sheer coincidence. It happened so 
quickly, and Ms. Dunaway had 
handed him so busy and tight a 
schedule, that Mr. Waterman found 
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himself unable to take advantage of 
the trip from a personal standpoint. 
On the eve of his departure, he tele- 
phoned his parents in Rochester, 
suggesting that they might be able to 
see him on television. But he was un- 
certain at the time whether the inter- 
view with him would be live or taped, 
and he could not tell them with any 
certainty when it would be broadcast. 
The next time he had a few minutes to 
call them was the evening following, 
from the airport in Rochester, when 
he was leaving after his whirlwind 
eight hours in the city. The line was 
busy; he couldn’t get through. There 
had been no time all day to dial any- 
one else who knew him before he left 
Rochester 11 years ago. 

During that time, Mr. Waterman 
found, either he or the city had 
changed. In discussing this with a 
NEWSLETTER reporter who accom- 
panied him, the Foreign Service offi- 
cer suggested it was most likely him- 
self. ‘‘You get out of touch real 
quickly,’’ he said. ‘‘I suspect that’s 
the best reason for us to get out 
around the country. There’s no better 
way to get the feel of whom it is 
we’re representing when we’re over- 
seas or in Washington. Take my own 
case. I thought I knew what the 
people of Rochester would be in- 
terested in. If it was foreign policy at 
all, it would probably be some sexier 
aspect of it than what I came here to 
talk about. But I guess I was wrong. 
When I spoke to the business people 
and in the press interviews and at the 
reception given by the black group 
about things like an integrated com- 
modity program, they must have been 
listening or they wouldn’t have asked 
sO many questions about it. There’s 
more interest in the bread-and-butter 
aspects of our Africa policy than I had 
thought. This was a good thing to 
learn, and to take back to Washington 
with me.”’ 

Funny thing about the Foreign 
Service. One can serve widely in Af- 
rica, as Mr. Waterman has—in Tan- 
zania with the Peace Corps and, later, 
as economic officer in the embassy; in 
Ethiopia as political officer; sub- 
sequently, in the Department as 
Sudan desk officer—and yet have to 
spend time in Rochester to find out 
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why it’s worthwhile to be in Africa. 


The first thing Mr. Waterman 
had to do on his arrival in Rochester, 
after he was whisked to the college 
from the airport just before lunch- 
time, was to confront the media at a 
news conference. While other speak- 
ers scheduled for the seminar cooled 
their heels, he was interviewed first 
by one TV reporter, then another, and 
finally by a reporter for the Rochester 


would say. Within 25 minutes, he was 
at the mircophone, going straight to 
the heart of his talk without attempt- 
ing a humorous introduction. ‘‘I 
really have a simple message today,”’ 
he began, ‘‘and that is that U.S. eco- 
nomic opportunities in Africa are 
growing.’’ He went on to repeat much 
of what he had said in the press inter- 
views. He appeared confident in his 
subject; his delivery was well-paced 
and easygoing. He spoke for 22 min- 


On the air. (Photos by Robert Kaiser, Visual Services) 0 


Times-Union who sat waiting pa- 
tiently. Mr. Waterman fielded all 
questions coolly and easily—a per- 
formance enhanced by the fact that 
the things asked him were squarely in 
his field (‘‘Why should local firms 
seek Africa as a market?’’ ‘‘Which 
African countries offer the best op- 
portunities for investment?’’). He had 
thought he might be asked political 
questions, but these did not mate- 
rialize. 

By the time Mr. Waterman ar- 
rived at the speakers’ table, in the 
room where the business people 
(about 60 of them) were gathered, 
lunch was being served. It was a 
gourmet offering, centering on a filet 
of chicken breast in a rich yellow 
sauce, but Mr. Waterman ate very lit- 
tle. He was thinking about what he 


utes employing the phraseology of 
business and economics, in a presen- 


‘tation that was surprisingly bereft of 


bureaucratic jargon. When the time 
came for questions, the audience was 
full of them—economic, not politi- 
cal, questions. After about 15 min- 
utes. Mr. Waterman was warned that 
his schedule allowed him only 60 
more seconds. 


Riding herd on him were 
Sumati Devadutt and Judy Hall of the 
college faculty, who became con- 
cerned about his getting to the next 
stop—a newspaper editorial confer- 
ence — on time. Mr. Waterman had 
started to leave the lectern, but he 
was halted there by several busi- 
nessmen who had further questions. 
With four persons waiting to speak to 
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him, Ms. Devadutt again called him 
away. But another man intercepted 
Mr. Waterman, asking him earnestly 
whether British and French busi- 
nessmen could be presumed to have a 
‘*colonial advantage.’’ When the 
speaker had completed his answer to 
this individual, Ms. Devadutt yanked 
him by the arm. Again he was inter- 
cepted. Finally, Ms. Devadutt got on 
the microphone and broadcast: ‘‘Mr. 
Waterm:, may I ask you please to 
leave?’’ That did it. Ms. Hall took 
over at that point and drove Mr. Wa- 
terman across town to the joint offices 
of the Rochester Times-Union and the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle. 
Stuart Dunham, editorial chair- 
man of the two newspapers, presided 
at a meeting where three writers put 
questions to Mr. Waterman. The re- 
porters obviously were well-informed 
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Sumati Devadutt, center, of Monroe 
Community College, tries to hurry Mr. 
Waterman, left, through the day’s sched- 
ule.O 


and serious-minded. To Mr. Wa- 
terman’s surprise, they stuck to eco- 
nomic questions. More than a half- 
hour passed at the large conference 
table before Mr. Dunham himself, 
who had been silent until then, threw 
in the first political question. It had to 
do with apartheid in South Africa. 
But even this question had been 
triggered by an economic considera- 
tion. The Kodak people in Rochester 
were being pressured to pull back 
from their operations in South Africa 
—to ‘‘disinvest.”” The two newspa- 
pers in Rochester had taken opposite 
stands on the issue. What was the 
State Department policy on such 


**disinvestment’’? 

Mr. Waterman had come pre- 
pared. He had in his briefcase a pol- 
icy statement on the subject, made re- 
cently by Assistant Secretary Richard 
Moose in an appearance on Capitol 
Hill. Mr. Waterman used the state- 
ment as a base from which to answer 
the questions of Mr. Dunham and the 
reporters. But his phrasing was his 
own. The interview remained busi- 
nesslike, and was concluded amicably 
shortly afterward. 


Ms. Hall then drove him back 
to the seminar at the college. From 
there he went to another part of town, 
to become the honored guest at a 
wine-and-cheese reception given by 
the black people’s organization in a 
new African-style restaurant. On 
being introduced there, Mr. Wa- 
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terman greeted his audience in 
Swahili, only to find he was the only 
person there who was conversant with 
the language. He quickly switched to 
English and to economics, and left to 
applause. 

The final stop was in the studio 
of the public TV broadcasting station. 
He went on live in what turned out to 
be his stickiest appearance of the day. 
A program segment had been built 
around the racial turmoil in South 
Africa, and Mr. Waterman’s inter- 
viewer had taken it for granted that 
the Foreign Service officer was com- 
petent to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. Before going on the air, Mr. 
Waterman told the newsman he was 
an economic officer—not a high- 
ranking political officer—and was not 
the best source of information for 
matters involving high policy. But the 
questions were put to him anyway, 
and Mr. Waterman fielded them with 


Mr. Waterman is interviewed by Neill 
Borowski of Rochester Times-Union.O 
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At reception in the restaurant.0 


ON THE STUMP 


some assistance from the Moose 
statement. 


When this was over, there was 
barely time to get to the airport in 
time for the return flight. ‘‘I really 
enjoyed this,’” Mr. Waterman said, 
finally unwinding as he headed back 
to Washington. ‘‘It was a great 
change of pace. It was the same for 
me when I was overseas—I would 
look for an opportunity to get out into 
the countryside, away from my desk. 
1 really don’t know how to account 
for the fact that there seemed to be so 
much interest in straight economic 
subjects, but I take it as a good sign 
for our policy, and for international 
understanding, too. I find myself 
feeling happy about all this—learning 
that there is interest in what I had as- 
sumed was an esoteric subject. I 
guess you’d have to measure the im- 
pact of my speech today in terms of 
how many people might be prompted 
to say: ‘Yes, I ought to go out now 
and look at the opportunities for in- 
vestment in Africa.’ That would be an 
action result. You can sit around and 
just debate foreign policy any time. 
But it’s action that counts, and it’s 
action that I, for one, find the most 
satisfying. I hope I’m asked to do this 
again.”’ 

— SANFORD WATZMAN @ 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, as a 
rule, only the masculine pronoun is 
used. The numbers are sequential, 
assigned to each case as it was re- 
ceived by the board. Headlines are by 
the NEWSLETTER Staff. O 


Board finds OERs 
‘falsely prejudicial’ 


—Three evaluation reports 
303 written on grievant, when 
he served at one particular post, were 
the subject of this grievance. The 
grievant claimed they were substan- 


tively and procedurally defective, and 


damaging to his promotion and as- - 


signment prospects. As relief, he 
sought removal of the ratings from his 
performance file. At issue were mat- 
ters such as failure to give sufficient 
weight to an accomplishment; unde- 
served criticism regarding grievant’s 
work and requirement for guidance; 
negative comments about his effec- 
tiveness in oral communications; 
erroneous statements regarding his 
language ability and poor personal 
relations; and criticism for length of 
absences from post on emergency 
leave, rather than comments on the 
quality of his performance. The 
agency refuted all grievant’s claims, 
saying that his evaluation reports 
were balanced and contained no de- 
fects. 

The board examined all the is- 
sues and found that although some of 
the grievant’s complaints were not 
legitimate, others were. The board 
ordered that certain deletions be made 
from two evaluation reports, that a 
statement concerning these deletions 
be placed in the grievant’s perform- 
ance file, that the selection board’s 
low ranking of grievant be deleted 
and a non-rate be shown for that par- 
ticular year, and that grievant’s per- 
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formance file as revised, be placed 
before a selection board which was 
meeting at the time the decision was 
issued. O 


Board claims lack 
of jurisdiction 


—The grievant was selected 
405 out for time-in-class before 
the Foreign Service Grievance Board 
was instituted. At the time, a hearing 
committee heard his protests over his 
involuntary retirement, and recom- 
mended that grievant be reinstated at 
the next higher class. The agency re- 
jected the recommendation. The 
grievant later submitted his grievance 
to the board, contending that the 
agency’s refusal to act favorably upon 
the hearing committee’s recommen- 
dation resulted in wrongfully denying 
him a financial benefit to which he 
otherwise would have been 
entitled—a retirement allowance (or 
deferred annuity). As relief, he 
sought both a finding by the board 
that the recommendation of the hear- 
ing committee was improperly set 
aside, and reinstatement for at least 
one day in order to obtain the finan- 
cial benefits of which separation from 
the Service deprived him. The board 
conducted a hearing to consider only 
the jurisdictional aspects of the griev- 
ance. The grievant felt that it was 
congressional intent that the grievance 
procedure be available to a wide 
range of potential grievants and that 
the jurisdictional provisions should be 
liberally interpreted. 

The agency claimed that griev- 
ant’s complaint concerned his in- 
voluntary retirement—a matter which 
had already been resolved. It also 
maintained that the board had no 
jurisdiction over the case. The agency 
argued that the grievant was a 
‘‘former officer’’ and, under this 
definition and in the circumstances of 
his case, could grieve only that an 
allowance or other financial benefit 
had been improperly denied. 

The board found that it did not 
have jurisdiction over the case be- 
cause, although the annuity itself 


would qualify within the reasonable 
interpretation of an ‘‘allowance or 
other financial benefit,’’ in this in- 
stance, the annuity was simply a by- 
product of the actual remedy 
sought—reinstatement. In the board’s 
opinion, even if ‘‘former officer’ 
was the relevant category under which 
to accept jurisdiction over the case, a 
termination issue would first have to 
be considered as a prerequisite to 
reaching the annuity question. The 
Board was not persuaded that subsec- 
tion 692(1)(c) of Part J of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
limited as it is to disputes over allow- 
ances or other financial benefits, was 
intended to accommodate such an 
issue. 


Grievant appeals 
‘unjust’ action 


—The grievant alleged that 
450. administrative decision 
directing his transfer to another sec- 
tion within the office in which he 
worked was an unjust disciplinary ac- 
tion, resulting from his complaints 
about his physical working environ- 
ment. As remedy, grievant requested 
reinstatement to the position from 
which he was removed and substitu- 
tion of administrative leave for a 
period of leave without pay he took to 
prepare his grievance. The agency did 
not find merit in the grievance which, 
it claimed, concerned the matter of an 
assignment and thus did not come 
under the board’s jurisdiction. 

The Board determined that the 
grievance fell within the definition of 
‘*grievance’’ contained in 3 Foreign 
Affairs Mannual (FAM), section 
662.c(4), to include ‘‘. . . dissatis- 
faction with any matter subject to the 
control of the agency with respect to 
the grievant’s physical working en- 
vironment,’’ and was therefore within 
the board’s jurisdiction. In the final 
analysis, the board found that griev- 
ant’s removal from his job as a con- 
sequence of his complaints was an 
unfair and unjust administrative ac- 
tion. Accordingly, the board ordered 
that the grievant be returned to his 
original position for the remainder of 
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his tour. The board also ordered that 
the 48 hours charged to leave without 
pay and used by grievant to prepare 
his grievance be changed to adminis- 
trative leave. 0 


A consular officer’s lament 


Stranded in the visa mill 

My life passed ’fore my eyes. 
Like Sisyphus upon the hill 

I heard the mocking cries 


Of vengeful gods who sealed my fate 
And doomed me to this chore. 

A raven perched upon my pate 
Whispering darkly, ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 


“‘T haven't time for poetry!’’ 

I cried in my despair. 

‘“‘T must distinguish L from E, 
And who will do what, where.”’ 


I had a dream the other night: 
Two hundred fourteen bees 
Hovered like a K for kite 
Above the fickle seas, 


And swooping down like angry birds 
They buzzed a grim refrain. 

(I do believe I heard the words, 
‘‘You can’t go home again.’’) 


How ya gonna keep ‘em down on the 
farm 

After they’ ve seen L.A.? 

Give the student an F for charm— 

For effort give an A. 


And for the soul who, to a star, 
Has hitched his kimchi cab, 

An H will send him mighty far 
(The lawyers will send the tab.) 


“‘T have a friend. . . It’s for my job 


My daughter's giving birth . . . 
The Lord has sent me to heal the mob 


I’m married, for what it’s worth.’’ 


I tossed and turned, 
flicked on the lamp, 

My spirit bruised full-sore 

It’s Monday — the machine 
won't stamp. 

Quoth the consul, ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 


—PatriciaA HILL Dick 
Embassy Seoul 0 
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He wins extra year 
to compete for tenure 
—The grievant claimed that 


51 an officer evaluation report 
(OER) covering a three-month period, 
and which was falsely prejudicial, 
had remained in his file for one year 
before it was removed by the agency 
as a result of a grievance he filed. The 
grievant claimed that it influenced a 
tenure board’s decision not to grant 
him tenure. As relief, he asked that he 
be granted an additional year time- 
in-class in which to achieve tenure. 
The agency did not feel an extension 
of grievant’s time-in-class was an ap- 
propriate remedy primarily because 
the OER was for only a three-month 
period and because grievant was pro- 
moted while the report was in his file. 

The board was not convinced 
that grievant’s promotion was evi- 
dence of lack of injury since the pro- 
motions of officers in the grievant’s 
grade that particular year were virtu- 
ally automatic due to then current 
junior officer board precepts affecting 
him. Nor could the grievance board 
rule out the possibility that the griev- 
ant would have been tenured by the 
tenure board had it not seen the OER. 
Therefore, the grievance board found 
that the grievant was deprived of the 
opportunity to have a fair assessment 
made of his file and directed that the 
grievant be given one extra year 
time-in-class to compete for tenure. 














Employee gets chance 
to convert to career 


La... grievant charged he 
5 received both erroneous and 
insufficiently reliable information at 
the time of his appointment, and that 
his agency misapplied the laws and 
regulations governing the employ- 
ment process in his case, which led to 
the alleged wrongful termination of 
his time-limited appointment. He 
claimed, too, that his application for 
conversion to tenured status was im- 
properly denied. As relief, he re- 
quested conversion to tenured status 
and assignment to an appropriate po- 
sition overseas. The agency con- 
tended it violated none of its laws, 
regulations or published policy in his 
appointment, in the handling of his 


conversion request, and in the deci- 
sion to terminate his appointment. 
Regarding his appointment, the board 
was convinced the grievant would not 
have left his tenured supergrade posi- 
tion in his previous agency had he not 
first received strong assurances from 
high-level officers that his move 
would result in a career with his new 
agency. However, the board found his 
appointment documents didn’t accord 
career status, as he had claimed. 

The board found that the record 
was not clear about the basis for the 
denial of an endorsement for conver- 
sion of the grievant by the head of the 
office which hired him. The agency 
stated that the denial was predicated 
on the reorganization of the office in 
question, which led to the abolish- 
ment of the grievant’s position and 
the consequent determination that the 
grievant’s services were no longer 
needed. Factual information about 
and circumstances of this reorganiza- 
tion were absent from the record, said 
the board, and it could not even 
speculate, in the absence of such in- 
formation, whether the ‘‘non-need’”’ 
decision had a justifiable basis. The 
board made plain it was not ques- 
tioning the agency’s right to deter- 
mine its personnel needs, but said this 
did not amount to the right to termi- 
nate a time-limited appointee arbi- 
trarily or for any reason wholly be- 
yond the scope of the regulations. 

Given that the record contained 
no facts which would support a rea- 
sonable basis for the office director’s 
decision, that the program in which 
the grievant had good reason to be- 
lieve he would have a career is still 
ongoing, and that he is a recognized 
expert in his field and received ex- 
cellent evaluation reports, the board 
was at a loss to understand the deter- 
mination that his services were no 
longer needed. The board could only 
conclude that the actions taken were 
impermissibly arbitrary. Because the 
agency’s decision to end the griev- 
ant’s appointment was based on the 
arbitrary decision of the office chief, 
the board found the personnel action 
terminating the appointment to be 
defective and unwarranted. It directed 
that action be rescinded and the 
grievant be given an appropriate as- 
sigament and equitable opportunity to 
convert to career status during the re- 
maining period of his appointment. @ 
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Foreign 
Service 
secretary 
isa 
celebrated 
painter 


HEN the Paris Embassy News 

started carrying congratulatory 
notices of Theodora Pringos’ distinc- 
tions for her paintings, staff members 
would greet her with “‘I didn’t know 
you were an artist,’’ to which the 
secretary at the U.S. mission to 
UNESCO would reply: ‘‘Neither did 
7” 

Miss Pringos, known as Theo, 
which is how she signs her paintings, 
considers herself simply a ‘‘Sunday 
painter’’—she has never had any 
formal training. However, it did give 
her joy the first time she received an 
envelope addressed ‘‘Le Peintre 
THEO.”’ And, as she says: ‘‘It still 
does.’”’ 

In spite of the numerous indi- 
vidual and contract offers she re- 
ceives, she has—with one excep- 
tion—obstinately refused all sales, 
though she has made gifts of portraits 
to individuals she has painted. The 
one exception was the recent purchase 
by the French government of her 
painting ‘‘Au Marché,’’ which was 
on exhibit at the Salon des Artistes 
Francais et Société des Beaux Arts, at 
the Grand Palais in Paris. This was an 
exhibition for which 1,500 paintings 
were refused by the selection jury. 


Her style is said to bear the in- 
fluence of the impressionist school, 
but with a definite and individual 
‘“‘naive’’ quality. Art critics invari- 
ably refer to her works as ‘‘poetic,”’ 
characterized by ‘‘simplicity of ex- 
pression.’’ Her favorite subjects are 
flower vendors and market places. 
She says Paris has a wealth of such 
scenes. 
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Theo Pringos working on the painting 
‘*Marchand de Fleurs,’’ which has been 
sold for the benefit of UNICEF. 0 


Asked about her successes, she 
replied: ‘‘It all seems to fall right out 
of heaven. I was on my way to work 
on a bus one day recently. I opened a 
letter and found in it the offer from 
the French ministry of culture to ac- 


ce ae 
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quire my painting. I thought that any 
minute I would wake up from a 
dream!’ 


Her first prize was a Premier 
Grand Prix. She received the ‘‘Kery- 
los’’ Medal (Classic Section) for a 
painting entered in an international 


La Charrette de Collette 0 
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exhibition at Cannes in 1973. Since 
then, other international exhibitions 
have brought her two silver medals at 
Rome (1973 and 1974), plus a Pre- 
mier Grand Prix (Naive Section) at 
Deauville (1979). For entries in inter- 
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national competitions by the 
Academie Internationale de Lutece, 
Paris, she received two bronze medals 


Les Premieres Violettes (Place de l’Op- 
era) 0 


(1974 and 1978) and a silver medal 
(1979). 

Last year she was the recipient of 
the bronze medal decoration from the 
distinguished French society ‘‘Arts- 
Sciences-Lettres.’’ And this year she 
has received, exceptionally, a promo- 
tion in grade with the silver medal 
decoration—a promotion which nor- 
mally requires a waiting period of six 
years. 

Since 1974 her works have been 
included in a number of Paris exhibi- 
tions given yearly by the celebrated 
Salon d’Automne and the Salon des 
Artistes Francais et Société des Beaux 
Arts. For both, all entries must be ap- 
proved by a jury. None of Miss Prin- 
gos’ entries have ever been refused. 


As to how she took up painting, 
she explains: ‘‘In my early years the 
piano and ballet were my great pas- 
sion. I aspired to become a concert 
pianist, but circumstances dictated 
otherwise; I have spent my life, in- 
stead, to the tune of a typewriter.”’ 

At 17, while attending the sum- 
mer session at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, Miss Pringos was 
chosen from its ballet class to become 
a member of the corps de ballet at the 
Cincinnati Summer Civic Opera 
Company. She performed in ‘‘Samson 
and Delilah’’ and ‘‘Faust.’’ The fol- 
lowing summer, she played the first 
movement of the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto with the conservatory sym- 
phony orchestra. This was the or- 
chestra’s principal concert, broadcast 
live on radio. 

‘*Painting was still another pas- 
sion,’’ she recalls, ‘‘but I did not take 
it up seriously until I no longer had a 
piano.”’ 

Miss Pringos has had 30 years of 
Government service, mostly at State. 
Her first five years were with the War 
Department in the 1940s, at Camp 
Lee, Va., where, she says, ‘‘on Sun- 
days I would play the piano to 
wounded soldiers in the hospital 
wards.’’ 


In recognition of her State De- 
partment service, she received an 
award of $200 in 1976, and a merito- 
rious step increase in 1978. 

—Howarp Harpy @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Marilyn Holmes heads 
Family Liaison 
Office at State 


Marilyn S. Holmes is the new 
director of the Department’s Family 
Liaison Office. She succeeds Janet 
W. Lloyd, the first director, who held 

the post since 
1978 and is now 
studying for a 
master’s in social 
work, at Catholic 
University in 
Washington. 
Mrs. Holmes, 
m who served as 
| deputy director of 
athe Family 

Mrs. Holmes Liaison Office 
from January until recently, has had 
extensive experience counseling 
Foreign Service families. As a vol- 
unteer, she established a family 
liaison office in the U.S. embassy in 
Rome, in 1977. That office later be- 
came one of the first to obtain a 
funded position. Mrs. Holmes also 
was chairman of the St. Stephen’s 
School executive committee. A 20- 
year member of the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women, 
she has held various positions on its 
board. 


Other volunteer activities have 
included service as a French teacher 
for Foreign Service wives, 1961-63; 
clinical technician for Planned Par- 
enthood, Washington, 1961-63; pro- 
gram chairman for the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women, 
Washington, 1967-70; and chairman 
of the Foreign Service Educational 
and Counseling Center, Washington, 
1974-77. 


Earlier in her career Mrs. 
Holmes was films officer for USIA 
(now ICA), Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 
1954-56; production manager in 
charge of educational documentaries, 
Byron Films, Inc., Washington, 
1956-58; narrative writer for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s ‘‘News of the 
Day’’ weekly newsreel, Washington, 
1958-59; and script writer and coor- 
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dinator for documentaries made by 
USIA, also in Washington, 1958-59. 

Mrs. Holmes has attended Wells 
College, University of Paris (Sor- 
bonne, Faculté des Lettres), Ecole du 
Musée du Louvre, Paris; and Univer- 
sita Gregoriana, Rome. She has lived 
in France, Germany, Cambodia, 
Cameroon and Italy. Mrs. Holmes’ 
husband, Henry Allen Holmes, is 
currently the principal deputy assist- 
ant secretary for European affairs. 
They have a son, 17, and a daughter, 
20. 

Commenting on her appointment 
as director, Mrs. Holmes noted that 
she was reared in a Foreign Service 
family. ‘‘My father was with AID for 
most of his career, and I have lived 
through many of the problems that 
Foreign Service children face,’’ she 
said. ‘‘My husband, also, is a Foreign 
Service son.”’ 

Mrs. Lloyd said she hopes to 
continue to work informally with the 
Family Liaison Office and the Foreign 
Service community. ‘‘My two and 
one-half years as director have been 
the most challenging and rewarding 
years of my life,’’ she said. 0 


*‘Geo-o-orge. You can come down now. 
The family liaison officer says we’re 
*sposed to kiss and make up.’”’ 0 


Under Secretary Ben H. Read signs 
U.S.-Canadian agreement. Janet Lloyd is 
with him. (Photo by Glenn E. Hall, Vis- 
ual Services)O 


U.S., Canada agreement 
covers family members 


The United States and Canada, 
on June 12, signed the first bilateral 
agreement which grants family mem- 
bers of Government employees per- 
mission to work in each other’s coun- 
tries. Under Secretary Ben H. Read 
signed the document for the United 
States, and Minister-Counselor John 
D. Hughes, of the Canadian embassy 
in Washington, signed for Canada. 

A provision of the 1979 Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act had 
urged President Carter to seek ‘‘to 
conclude such bilateral and multilat- 
eral agreements as will facilitate the 
employment of family members of 
U.S. Government personnel assigned 
abroad in foreign countries.”’ 

Negotiations for the bilateral 
treaty were conducted by Janet Lloyd, 
then director of the Department’s 
Family Liaison Office. ‘‘Overseas 
employment of family members con- 
tinues to be a major issue in the of- 
fice,’ she said. ‘‘We hope that the 
bilateral treaty with Canada will serve 
as a model for future treaties.’ 
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Doctor * 
Dustin)’ 


This column by Eben H.| 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- | 
partment’s Office of Medical | 
Services, appears monthly in the | 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you | 
| are encouraged to get your ques- | 
| tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the Editor, or to Dr. | 
| Dustin directly. In either case, | 
your privacy will be respected; | 
| your post will not be identified. 0 


l 

Q s 
My husband is being treated with a 
sulfa drug for a prostate gland in- 
fection. I’m really rather worried be- 
cause he’s only 38, and I thought 


this condition occurred just in el- 
derly people. What is your advice? 


A. 


The prostate, the size of a 25-cent 
coin, is a gland that surrounds the 
neck of the bladder and produces 
fluids, which enrich sperm and form 
part of the semen. While infections 
are frequently found in older men, 
because of enlargements which occur 
with age, they can also occur in 
young men. Lucky indeed is the man 
who makes it to 65 without at least 
one bout of prostatitis! Infections are 
manifested by several significant 
symptoms, not the least of which are 
painful urination and cloudy urine. 
Usually simple urine tests and special 
bacterial examinations can identify 
the bug that is the culprit causing the 
infection, and treatment with the 
proper antibiotic can be instituted. 
When prostatitis occurs in older men 
because of an enlargement, other 
treatment is indicated. In your hus- 
band’s situation, I would predict that 
he’ll probably be promptly cured of 
his discomfort, and the infection will 
resolve itself without any residual 
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problems. The important points to 
remember are that he should take his 
medicine for the full period of ‘reat- 
ment that his doctor advises—be it 10 
days, two weeks, or four weeks. I 
urge you to speak with your husband 
and his physician if further symptoms 
should develop and if you continue to 
be alarmed. For now, from your brief 
description, it sounds like the situa- 
tion will soon resolve itself. 


Q. 


... Summer’s here. We’ve a big 
camping expedition planned for our 
family. What’s the treatment for in- 
sect bites and stings? I’ve heard 
horror stories about people dying 
from bee stings. How do you prevent 
this? 


A. 


You’re right to be concerned. Each 
year there are deaths from the Hyme- 
noptera family of bugs, which in- 
cludes bees, yellow jackets, hornets, 
wasps and fire ants. Actually, how- 
ever, only about 50 deaths occur an- 
nually from bites or stings. Most of us 
are bothered and irritated by bites, but 
have no serious medical reactions. 
Still, the pain and swelling that occur 
at the time of a sting or bite should be 
treated by removing the stinger, if 
one remains, and directly applying ice 
for about 10-15 minutes. This will 
keep the swelling down and minimize 
the pain and itching. The bite area 
should then be cleaned with soap and 
water. And that’s that. If itching per- 
sists, a baking soda paste or ammonia 
can be gently rubbed on the site to re- 
lieve the stinging sensation. For the 
few who have serious allergic reac- 
tions to stings, the directions on a bee 
sting kit should be followed, and 
medical care should be obtained im- 
mediately. The symptoms of a serious 
allergic reaction are: difficulty in 
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swallowing, breathing and speaking; 
nausea; vomiting; and belly pain. If 
these occur, the patient needs an ad- 
renalin shot immediately. It is avail- 
able in the bee sting kit and/or can be 
given by emergency medical person- 
nel. If anyone in your family has an 
allergy to stings, you should see a 
doctor about beginning desensitiza- 
tion shots and obtaining the proper 
emergency medical equipment. 


Q. 


We have decided to order a baby crib 
from the States, instead of buying 
one locally, because we’re concerned 
about safety (our baby is due in a few 
months and will be our first). Are 
there any other precautions we 
should take to make sure our baby is 
well-protected? 


A. 


I agree strongly that one of the most 
important things you can do as a par- 
ent in the first few years of your 
child’s life is to be vigilant and ever 
watchful, to ensure a safe environ- 
ment for your child. Your decision to 
purchase an American-manufactured 
crib with safety features is an excel- 
lent one. I commend you. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics has some 
additional safety tips which are worth 
commenting on, in addition to the ob- 
vious ones of never leaving your baby 
unattended on a changing table, and 
never leaving the safety rails down. 
Here they are: 

1. Cribs should not have slats 
more than 2% inches apart, since in- 
fants may stick their heads and necks 
through wider slats and strangle. 

2. The crib mattress should be 
the same size as the crib, to avoid 
space around the mattress in which a 
child might catch an arm or a leg. 

3. Young siblings may acciden- 
tally or purposefully tip over infant 
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seats or lower safety rails; infants 
should never be left alone with young 
brothers or sisters. 

4. Straps or changing tables will 
not always hold an active, squirming 
infant. 

5. Don’t leave large toys or 
stuffed animals in a crib. A baby 
might use them as stepping stones to 
climb out. 

6. I must emphasize the critical 
importance of using infant car seats 
every time the baby is traveling. 
Statistics confirm the value of such 
seats in preventing deaths when car 
accidents occur. Being held in a par- 
ent’s arm (even if the parent is using a 
seat belt) is not adequate protection 
for an infant. Car seats are a must. 


Q. 


Part of the treatment for my blood 
pressure condition is taking medicine 
and supposedly cutting down on salt. 
My doctors say my weight is O.K. 
Can you explain in simple terms why 
and how I can handle this salt situa- 
tion? 


A. 


Your diet is important because people 
with high blood pressure who watch 
what they eat need less medicine. 
We’ve found that proper diet makes 
their drugs more effective. For pur- 
poses of our discussion, salt is 
sodium. We know that excess fluid 
that sodium holds in the body may put 
an added burden on the heart and in- 
crease the blood pressure. It follows 
logically that, for some people with 
high blood pressure, a reduction in 
the amount of sodium can lower their 
blood pressure, in addition to lessen- 
ing their need for blood pressure 
medication. Here are a few tips to 
help you in cutting down on your 
sodium or salt consumption: 

1. Don’t shake table salt on your 
prepared foods. This is difficult to 
stop, I know, especially if you’ve 
been doing it all your life. 

2. Refrain from adding salt in 
cooking or baking. If someone else 
prepares your foods, tell him or her 
not to add salt when fixing your 
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‘*T am afraid you can’t have a medical clearance, Miss Jones. 


You’re five pounds overweight.”’ 


meals. 

3. Eat more fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. 

4. Check food labels for sodium. 

5. Try seasoning with lemon 
juice, herbs and spices. You'll find 
some tasty combinations. 

6. Check with your pharmacist 

when you’re buying nonprescription 
over-the-counter drugs. Many patent 
medicines are sky-high in salt con- 
tent. 
And good luck to you—with your 
weight under control, a physician 
monitoring your medicine regime, 
and a low salt diet, you will find that 
good blood pressure control can be 
nicely achieved.O 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


Newsman says: ‘You 
don’t have to drink’ 


Believe it or not, one out of every 
three people don’t use alcohol! This 
may shock some of you ‘‘social drink- 
ers’’ who think you have to drink to 
have fun, or to be successful in our 
profession, or to be socially accept- 
able, etc. The following remarks, by a 
Washington newspaper correspon- 
dent, explain why you don’t have to 
drink! 


6 he A NON-DRINKING mem- 
ber of a profession in which 














social drinking is demanded. I am a 
Washington newspaperman, covering 
a political and diplomatic beat. When 
I first came to Washington at 23, a 
decade ago, I was told I’d have to 
learn to drink, at least enough to be 
sociable. The cocktail party is Wash- 
ington’s greatest social institution, 
and newsmen have to attend hundreds 
of them in the process of cultivating 
news contacts and making acquaint- 
ances among public officials. 

‘*Back in the old saloon days and 
during prohibition, drinking had a so- 
cial stigma attached to it. Today the 
situation is reversed. The drinking of 
whiskey and gin cocktails is not only 
socially acceptable, it’s socially de- 
manded. In some small towns the 
drinker may still be frowned on, but 
not here in the city. Drinking is con- 
sidered smart. 

‘*How can a non-drinker justify 
his principles in a society where 
drinking has become so widely ac- 
cepted? How can he resist social pres- 
sure? Let’s face it. It isn’t easy to re- 
fuse. I had lots of uncomfortable 
moments till I got my social bearings 
sufficiently to know how to cope with 
the problem. 


‘*I can understand well how 
many of our youth, who would really 
perfer not to drink, become convinced 
they must for social reasons. After 10 
years of bucking the cocktail circuit 
in our nation’s capital and drinking 
ginger ale and cokes, maybe I can 
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give some advice on how to refuse a 
drink when it’s pressed on you. 

‘*In the first place you have to 
decide whether you’re going to drink 
or not drink. I made up my mind 
rather strongly on that when I was 
going to college. I knew a couple 
guys who were expelled from a small 
church college for drunkenness. They 
didn’t look very good the night they 
tore up the library on what was sup- 
posed to be a hilarious spree. For one, 
it meant the ruin of what could have 
been a promising law career. He 
never went back to college. 


‘‘While in graduate school at a 
Big Ten university I saw a lot more 
students drinking. It was more com- 
mon on the big campus. I saw some 
coeds when they were so tipsy that 
the way they behaved left me with no 
respect for them or the men they were 
with. They were paying a mighty high 
price for a good time. 

‘*I knew a congressman’s son, a 
brilliant boy, who first flunked law 
school, then was court-martialed as 
an army officer simply because he 
couldn’t stay away from beer. He 
caused his father terrible anguish and 
finally woke up to the fact that he was 
ruining his life. 


‘‘For awhile after graduation | 
was breaking my way into journalism 
as a general assignments reporter; and 
as city editor of a small Minnesota 
paper, I had to cover police court. 
There I really saw the cost to our so- 
ciety of letting beer and liquor be- 


come a controlling part of the Ameri- 
can way. 

‘*I would see not only those 
whose lives had been sacrificed on al- 
cohol’s altar—the white-pallored, 
trembling stumblebums and floozy, 
unkempt women— but also those who 
travel in the more respectable circles 
of society. They’re the ones who 
never get their names in the papers 
because they’re too influential with 
the editor. They presented a pathetic 
sight as they paid fines for ‘‘speed- 
ing,’” ‘‘disorderly conduct,’’ or some 
other minor charge a friendly prose- 
cutor would agree to put on the 
books. 

‘*But the police officers and re- 
porters present knew what really 
happened—the drunken brawl, the 
wild orgy that went on until police 
were finally called to break it up. 
Hollow laughs couldn’t hide the sor- 
did truth of what police had seen. 


‘*Worst were the accident 
cases. They’d come. in from the hos- 
pital in bandages and splints to be 
arraigned for drunken driving or man- 
slaughter. You’d hear the widow of 
the man who’d been killed tell 
through puffed lips of that last terrible 
moment when the other car veered 
across center line. 

‘*In the courtroom you’d see her 
young son and daughter, still mourn- 
ing their father, straining forward to 
catch words of testimony. You'd try 
not to look at them, until suddenly 
there’d be a stir and the daughter 
would be carried out in a faint. 


‘*Thank goodness. I was beginning to think it was the ambassador who consumed that 
entire bottle of armagnac last night.’’ 0 
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‘‘Not everyone gets indoctrina- 
tion into the costs of alcohol via the 
public court, though our courts are 
open any morning you care to go and 
see the sordid story. It’s a good anti- 
dote to the ‘men of distinction’ ads. 

**No, not everyone who drinks is 
going to end up in police court, but 
none of them who do ever thought 
they were going to. 


‘*The ironic fact that really be- 
comes apparent after you have learned 
to refuse liquor at any and all occa- 
sions, including White House din- 
ners, is that you don’t have to drink to 
be sociable after all. You can, if 
pressed, explain with just enough ob- 
vious irritation to cause the host to 
drop the subject, that you simply 
don’t like to drink. Ask for ginger 
ale. They always have it—for chas- 
ers. 

**Nobody shuns you. You don’t 
lose friends—and you definitely gain 
influence. I don’t care what the 
drinker says to cover up. He has an 
inner respect for the man who doesn’t 
drink and won’t compromise on the 
issue. The man who won’t yield to 
pressure on that issue isn’t likely to 
yield to temptation or mob pressure 
on others, and people know it. 


‘*The young professional or 
businessman, no matter what field 
he’s in, can build respect and prestige 
faster by refusing to drink than 
through all the sociable cocktails he 
can possibly imbibe. And young 
wives when entertaining need make 
no apology for refusing to serve al- 
cohol. You make a fatal mistake the 
minute you apologize for taking the 
abstinence stand.”’ 


If you have any questions re- 
garding alcoholism, visit Room 3818, 
pick up literature, or telephone (202) 
632-1843 or (202) 632-8804. The al- 
cohol program is staffed by recovered 
alcoholics. If you are overseas, con- 
tact the alcohol awareness coor- 
dinator at your post, or the health 
unit or the regional medical officer. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is known 
worldwide; check your telephone di- 
rectory. Or, if you wish, write to the 
Alcohol Awareness Program at State 
for AA contacts in your country of as- 
signment. O 
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OUR DOCTORS, 
NURSES TAKE ON 
POSTGRAD WORK 


All members of the Foreign 
Service medical staff, worldwide, 
were certified recently in advanced 
cardiac life support training, at post- 
graduate continuing medical educa- 
tion seminars in Munich and Hon- 
olulu. The regional medical officers 
and Foreign Service nurses/nurse 
practitioners also took advanced 
training in pediatrics, mental health 
and tropical medicine. The seminars 
met the mandatory annual post- 
graduate education requirements that 
are imposed by state medical au- 
thorities in the United States for spe- 
cialty board certification. O 


Dr. Newton Jassie practices emergency 
treatment techniques. Dr. Paul 
Eggertson, Vienna, is on left. LaRae 
Washington, Kinshasa, is watching. 0 
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Participating in seminar are these De- 


partment physicians, from left: Arthur 
Rollins, Lagos (back to camera); William 
Watson, Vienna; Larry Jassie, Tunis; 
Emil Von Arx, Abidjan; Frank Hart, 
Jidda; Larry Willis, Sana; Floyd Rotz, 
Bogota; Eben Dustin, medical director, 
Washington. 0 
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Nurses at seminar included, from left: 
Mary Four, Tunis, Dorothy Luketich, 
Nairobi; Donna Schloss; Mogadishu; 
Betty Peer, Cairo; Madeline Ferrari, 
Rome; Eugenia Wiley, Niamey; Etta 
Thurmond, Bucharest; Jean Chariton, 
New Delhi; Karen McGuire, 
Ouagadougou. Dr. Joseph Romeo is in 
foreground and Dr. Martin Wolfe is in 
the background. B 
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DIRECTIONS 


By CAROL BECKER 
Department of State Library 











To solve this puzzle, write the 
words that you can guess from the 





definitions in the numbered blanks 
provided, and then transfer the let- 
ters to the corresponding numbered 
squares in the diagram. Working 
back and forth, a quotation will 
appear in the diagram reading from 
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left to right. When all the words 
have been filled in, the author and 
title of the book from which the 
quote was taken will appear as the 
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first letter of each word reading 
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down. The solution will be publish- 
ed in next month’s NewsLetter. 
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No.4” appeared in the May issue; 
the solution was in the June 
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DEFINITIONS 
. Kiddie car 
. Fastened 


. A tool with a dial showing amount 
of rotation 


. Most unusual 

. See word F 

. With word E, a military device not 
covered by SALT or MBFR 


. How papal bulls are addressed 


. Periodic; disconnectedly 


. How a salesman proceeds 


. In a sissified manner 


. A technique used by futurists 
for forecasting 


. A between-semesters period 


M. Treatment by massage 
43 143 85 


61 126 251 


27 


229 


242 128 68 


127 


DEFINITIONS 
N. Steinbeck character 

. French composer, 1819-1890 
. Title of a 1868 mystery novel 


. “the money for which each man 
is_________— (2 Kings 12:04) 


. Economic assistance with strings 
attached 


. Executed 


. An organization trying to help in 
the Sahara 


. Amold Schwarzenegger's pride 
. Dregs; scum of the earth 
. It measures the density of gases 


. U.S. policy in the Persian Gulf 
15 238 150 


8 260 122 
. Hip, hip, hurrah 


. Imbecility 
. Also known as a “drop keel” 


je a 
righteousness will be peace” 


216 25 78 
(lsaiah, 32:17) 








TIME AROUND THE WORLD 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 
Andorra 
Angola 
Argentina 
Australia 


Austria 
The Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Belize 
Benin 
Bermuda 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Cape Verde 
Central African 
Republic 
Chad 
Chile 
China 


Colombia 

Congo 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Djbouti 

Dominican 
Republic 

East Germany 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Equatorial 
Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 


Capital' 


Kabul 

Tirané 
Algiers 
Andorra 
Luanda 
Buenos Aires 
Canberra 


Vienna 
Nassau 
Manama 
Dacca 
Bridgetown 
Brussels 
Belmopan2 
Porto-Novo? 
Hamilton 
Thimphu 
La Paz 
Gaborone 
Brasilia 
Sofia 
Rangoon 
Bujumbura 
Yaounde 
Ottawa 
Praia 


Bangui 
N’Djamena 
Santiago 
Beijing 


Bogota 
Brazzaville 
San Jose 
Havana 
Nicosia 
Prague 
Copenhagen 
Djbouti 


Santo Domingo 
East Berlin 
Quito 

Cairo 

San Salvador 


Malabo 
Addis Ababa 
Suva 


next day 
Noon 
6:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
Noon 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
Noon 
7:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
5:00 a.m. 
next day 


Finland 
France 
Gabon 

The Gambia 
Ghana 
Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 


Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 
Japan 


Jordan 
Kampuchea 
Kenya 
Kuwait 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 
Liechtenstein 


Helsinki 

Paris 
Libreville 
Banjul 

Accra 

Athens 

Saint Georges 
Guatemala 
Conakry 
Bissau 
Georgetown 
Port-au-Prince 
Tegucigalpa 
Victoria 


Budapest 
Reykjavik 
New Delhi 
Jakarta 
Tehran 
Baghdad 
Dublin 

Tel Aviv-Yafo4 
Rome 
Abidjan 
Kingston 
Tokyo 


Amman 
Phnom Penh 
Nairobi 
Kuwait 
Vientiane 
Beirut 
Maseru 
Monrovia 
Tripoli 
Vaduz 


next day 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
10:30 p.m. 
Midnight 
9:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
Noon 
2:00 a.m. 
next day 
7:00 p.m. 
Midnight 
8:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
Midnight 
7:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 


4U.S. recognizes Tel Aviv-Yafo as capital of Israel. 
2 a: 


aS 


'The U.S. embassy is not always located in the capital. a 
2The U.S. consulate general is in Belize City. 

3Government offices are also located at Cotonou. The U.S. em- 
bassy is at Cotonou. 
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Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 


Maldives 
Mali 

Malta 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 


Morocco 
Mozambique 
Nauru 


Nepal 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Antilles 
New Zealand 


Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
North Korea 


Norway 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Papua New 
Guinea 


5The capital is Amsterdam. The Hague is the seat of govern- 


AT 12:00 NOON 


Luxembourg 
Antananarivo 
Lilongwe 
Kuala Lumpur 


Male 
Bamako 
Valletta 
Nouakchott 
Port Louis 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Ulaanbaatar 


Rabat 
Maputo 
Yaren 


Kathmandu 
Amsterdam®5 


Willemstad ® 
Wellington 


Managua 
Niamey 
Lagos 
P’yongyang 


Oslo 

Muscat 
Islamabad 
Panama 

Port Moresby 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


6:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


next day 


10:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m. 
next day 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
4:30 a.m. 
next day 


10:40 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 
5:00 a.m. 
next day 


11:00 a.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m. 
next day 
6:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 


10:00 p.m. 


Noon 
3:00 a.m. 
next day 


ment. The U.S. embassy is at The Hague. 


®The U.S. consulate general is on the island of Curacao, on 


which Willemstad is located. 
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Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 


Poland 
Portugal 
Qatar 
Romania 
Rwanda 
San Marino 
Sao Tome and 
Principe 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 


Somalia 
South Africa 
South Korea 


Soviet Union 
Spain 

Sri Lanka 
Sudan 
Suriname 
Swaziland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
Togo 
Tonga 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uganda 
United Arab 
Emirates 


United Kingdom 


Upper Volta 
Uruguay 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yemen (Aden) 
Yemen (Sana) 
West Germany 


Asuncion 
Lima 
Manila 


Warsaw 
Lisbon 
Doha 
Bucharest 
Kigali 

San Marino 


Sao Tome 
Riyadh? 
Dakar 
Victoria 
Freetown 
Singapore 


Mogadishu 
Pretoria 
Seoul 


Moscow 
Madrid 
Colombo 
Khartoum 
Paramaribo 
Mbabane 
Stockholm 
Bern 
Damascus 
Dar es Salaam 
Bangkok 
Lome 
Nuku‘Alofa 


Port-of-Spain 
Tunis 

Ankara 
Kampala 


Abu Dhabi 
London 
Ouagadougou 
Montevideo 
Vatican City 
Caracas 
Hanoi 

Aden 

Sana 

Bonn 


EASTERN 
STANDARD TIME 


1:00 p.m 
Noon 

1:00 a.m. 
next day 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


next day 
8:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
10:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
Midnight 
5:00 p.m. 
6:00 a.m. 
next day 
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Western Samoa _ Kinshasha 
Zaire Lusaka 
Zimbabwe Salisbury 
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7The capital is Riyadh. The U.S. embassy is at Jidda. @ 
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OUR ‘BIG-TIME 
OPERATORS’ 
IN BANGKOK 


Bangkok, the capital of Thai- 
land, is the home of over 300 U.S. 
embassy employees, some of whom 
are featured here as part of the 
NEWSLETTER’S continuing ‘‘post of 
the month”’ series. 0 


Political officer L. Desaix Anderson, 
right, wearing glasses and holding 
notebook, interviews Khmer refugees at 
a camp near the Thai/Khmer border. 0 


The embassy building. (Photo by Charn 
Chooprayoon) 0 


Political officer Tim Carney talks with 
refugees at a camp near the Thai/Khmer 
border. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 0 





At the Surin elephant round-up are 
commercial officer Matthew Ward, left, 
political officer Barry Broman and Mrs. 
Broman,. 0 


Catholic church sports Thai architec- 
tural design. (Photo by Charn Choop- 
rayoon) 0 > 





thio 


Margo Morris, secretary to political 
counselor, takes a ride in samlor taxi 
with daughters Kristy and Amanda. 
(Photo by Charn Chooprayoon) 0 


Jean Soso, political officer, on the 
Thai-Cambodian border. (Photo by 


Charn Chooprayoon) 0 


Secretary Sasithon Kow 0 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BANGKOK 


r 


i 
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Diane Rogers, political secretary, starts A quiet klong (canal) by the Sunday 
home after shopping trip. (Photo by market place in Bangkok. (Photo by 


Charn Chooprayoon) 0 cece «prelate ppalan Palette Charn Chooprayoon) 0 > 


inspects pigs raised by Khmer refugees. 
(Photo by Tim Carney)O 





POST OF THE MONTH: BANGKOK 


Sunday market scene. (Photo by Charn 


Deputy chief of mission Burton C. ereprayoon) 1 


Levin, left, and personnel officer William 
Marcellus Butler. 0 


Marine guard C.M. Stafford. 0 


Secretaries Paula Salvucci and Shirley 
Hampton. 0 





POST OF THE MONTH: BANGKOK 


Amanda Morris and Alexandria Trivisani 
Embassy chauffeur Laong Chimmanee at nearby Peurifoy Compound, for em- 
relaxes while waiting for his passengers, bassy employees. & 
at a border refugee camp. (Photo by 
Donna Gigliotti) 0 


Neal 


pet 
Pe 
rd 


Secretary Rachani Jittjaeng. 0 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Operation 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 
Seminar on Terrorism 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Special Consular Services 

immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Advanced Consular Course 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 

International Conference Preparation 
Seminar 

Managing Stress and Conflict 

Science & Foreign Affairs 


Executive development 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 

Program Directors’ Management Seminar 
Inspectors’ Training Seminar 


Listening/Interviewing Techniques Workshop 


Executive Performance Seminar 


Foreign Service Officer Orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Orientation 
Departmental Clerica! Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Aug. 


oe 29 i 
18 am 27 
25 a — 

4,25 15 

4,11, 3,15 

18,25 29 


Continuous enroliment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
_ _ 20 


22 


11 


Economic and commercial training 


Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 
Political Economy Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 
Executive EEO Seminar 


Clerical training 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

The Art of Machine Transcription 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

Advanced Stenography 

Beginning Typewriting and 
Keyboarding 


Communication skilis 

How to Communicate by Letter 
and Memo 

Elementary English Skills 

Basic Writing Skills 

Reading Development, | and II 


— 22 —_— 
As applicants warrant 
— 9 — 
a 9 <—_ 
a 16 — 


16 


Sept. Oct. 


6,27 
6,20 


Length of course 


3 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks 
6 weeks 
1 day* 


*Subject to change 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
9 months 
3 weeks 


2 weeks 


2 days 
1 week 
1 week 


5 days 
3 days 
2 days 
2 days 
5 days 
“Tentative 


7 weeks 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
1 week 


3 days 
16 weeks 


1 day 


5 days 

3 hours 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 


10 weeks 


8 days 
10 weeks 
4 weeks 
4 weeks 


—(Continued on next page) 


Why I went to the 
Industrial College, 
and what | learned 


By Ep DEJARNETTE 


The author is going to Dakar as 
deputy chief of mission after com- 
pleting a tour in the Department's 
Office of Performance Evaluation. 


HEN Bob Brand asked me re- 

cently to write an article on 

ICAF (the Industrial College of the 

Armed Forces) for the NEWSLETTER, 

my nine-year-old 

son put the ques- 

tion: ‘‘Daddy, 

what’s an eye- 

calf?’’ We had a 

good laugh to- 

gether at his inno- 

cent bewilderment 

over the college’s 

acronym, but the 

truth is that my 

Mr. DeJarnette son has a lot of 

company in the Department. Too few 

of us really understand ICAF or rec- 
ognize its benefits. 

Bob, who is the Department’s 
adviser to ICAF, underlined his con- 
cern over this relative ignorance when 
we discussed the purpose of this arti- 
cle. ‘‘Practically everyone has heard 
about the National War College,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but almost no one knows much 
about ICAF except that it sits out here 
at Fort McNair in the shadow of its 
better known sister school. In spite of 
the fact that the Department has been 
sending people there for almost 30 
years, most FSOs don’t realize that 
ICAF’s program for developing senior 
military and civilian managers makes 
eminent good sense for someone 
pointing towards the Senior Foreign 
Service.”’ 


Bob didn’t have to work very 
hard to convince me of the need for 
making ICAF better known in the De- 
partment. In retrospect, my own deci- 
sion in going there in 1977 was made 
with less than a complete analysis of 
its pros and cons. I had been overseas 
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for seven years and had been working 
hard. I wanted a year off the firing 
line to recharge my physical, mental 
and spiritual batteries and to get back 
in touch with my country and myself. 
Any of the senior training options that 
the Department offers Class 3 officers 
would have been beneficial to me, but 
ICAF and the National War College 
were in Washington and offered the 
highly-structured approach that I need 
to stay productive, so my preference 
was for one of these schools. 


As I was making up my mind 
which of the two would be best, I 
admit to having had some mixed 
feelings. I had heard the ‘‘corridor 
wisdom’’ that long-term training was 
a sure way to miss a promotion and 
get left out in the assignment compe- 
tition, and more particulary that ICAF 
was for those who could not get 
selected for ‘‘National.’’ 


But I am a people manager at 
heart, and I knew I needed all the 
training I could get to master this elu- 
sive art. Moreover, I had a strong 
suspicion that, whereas FSOs have a 
lot of experience in the subjects 
studied at the National War College, 


we have a lot more to learn in man- 
agement techniques from our military 
colleagues at ICAF. 


The educational objectives of 
ICAF give a good idea of this man- 
agement focus. A graduate is ex- 
pected to have a realistic perception 
of the domestic and world environ- 
mental factors affecting national se- 
curity, and an appreciation of the re- 
source constraints on security and the 
trade-offs between it and other goals 
of American society. This broad view 
should be balanced by an under- 
standing of the political processes in- 
volved in national security decision- 
making. The ICAF graduate should 
also have a grasp of the qualitative 
and quantitative tools used to analyze 
problems in resource allocation, and 
have developed effective skills for 
personnel management. ICAF con- 
centrates on developing an under- 
standing of key defense issues, but 
the information and skills acquired by 
its graduates are equally applicable to 
resource management throughout the 
public sector. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 


Program Aug. 


Courses for professional managers 
The Art of Dictation Workshop 
Effective Writing In International 
Affairs 14 
Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 12 
Effective Writing for Managers _ 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Re-entry 

Career Counseling 

English Teaching Seminar 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub Sahara 
Western Europe 

East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Western European languages 
Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Other languages 

Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 
(Advanced, in Tunis) 

Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (Western) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 

Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (Advanced in Yokohama) 

Korean 

Lao 

Pilipino 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Tagalog (See Pilipino) 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


Sept. 


Oct. 


As applicants warrant 


13 


MAADADDDD 


Length of course 


3 hours 
6 days 


4 days 
4 weeks 


2 weeks 
1 day 

4 days 

1 week 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 


24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
44 weeks 


12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/47 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


24/44 weeks 0 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


ICAF program is that it directs the 
student towards higher-order applica- 
tions of skills previously attained 
from professional experience; it adds 
to and improves those skills to pro- 
vide a higher degree of capability for 
effective performance at the executive 
level. The approach is multidiscipli- 
nary. The instructional methodology 
balances individual involvement in 
case studies and in small group ac- 
tivities with the more formal aca- 
demic process. Communication skills 
are emphasized, as are skills in man- 
aging people, procurement and budg- 
ets. Bureaucratic dynamics, organi- 
zational development and behavior, 
quantitive analytical techniques and 
ethics are other themes of the cur- 
riculum which are introduced and re- 
peated throughout the 10-month aca- 
demic year. 


Prior to and right after arriv- 
ing, ICAF students participate in a 
program for thorough self-assess- 
ment. Its purpose is to provide the in- 
dividual with information to help plan 
the most effective use of the next 10 
months. This exercise gives the stu- 
dents an evaluation of their academic 
skills, interpersonal skills, orientation 
towards others and physical condi- 
tion. It raises awareness of areas of 
highest need and highest potential 
gain from the school year ahead. The 
academic program itself is divided 
about equally between the core 
courses followed by all students, and 
the elective courses that each indi- 
vidual chooses according to self- 
evaluated need. 

There are four phases of the core 
program: Phase I is designed to fa- 
miliarize students with the environ- 
mental structure in which national se- 
curity policy is developed; Phase II 
provides perspectives on the defense 
systems acquisition process; Phase III 
is a study of defense manpower man- 
agement; and Phase IV focuses on the 
major problems in defense resource 
mobilization. 


The electives program directly 
supports and extends the core cur- 
riculum. Courses are offered in eco- 
nomics, public administration, quan- 
titative methods, personnel manage- 
ment, industrial mobilization and de- 
fense systems. Students also have full 
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access to the electives offered by the 
National War College, and vice versa. 
In 1980 this added up to a list of 119 
elective courses from which students 
are expected to earn six elective cred- 
its. The variety of the list is reflected 
not only in subject matter, but in the 
level of academic rigor as well. In 
every major discipline there are 
courses designed for newcomers to 
the field, as well as courses for those 
who wish to probe more deeply into 
an area of expertise. 

In addition to their core and 
elective studies, all students partici- 
pate in a series of exercises and ac- 
tivities. There are computer simula- 
tions, group problem-solving, student 
debates, field studies, defense man- 
agement issue analyses that are cli- 
maxed by team briefings of the fac- 
ulty and student body, distinguished 
lecturers on civilian and military deci- 
sion making ... an overwhelming 
intellectual smorgasbord for even the 
most agile minds. 


To keep all this study from 
ruining eyes and backs, physical 
exercise and competitive sports are all 
but required of the students. There is 
an active intramural league within 
ICAF, and a strong rivalry with the 
National War College. The class 
schedules are arranged to facilitate 
regular participation in athletics, and 
the faculty leads the student body in 
pursuit of the classic ideal of mens 
sana in copore sano. 

It has been nearly two years now 
since I graduated from ICAF, time 
enough to take stock of what the ex- 
perience and new skills I learned have 
meant. My tennis game improved, 
and I hadn’t counted on that. More 
importantly, my health is better too; I 
look forward to the annual physicals 
now, and the Department’s doctors 
place me high on their ‘‘least likely to 
have heart trouble’’ list. My briefings 
are better. There was ample opportu- 
nity to practice at ICAF, and the 
military know techniques that FSOs 
can use to advantage. My studies of 
public personnel management and 
quantitative analysis have been di- 
rectly applicable to my job in the 
Bureau of Personnel, which I held 
until recently. I worked hard on re- 
fining my management philosophy 
and principles at ICAF, and they 


come more into focus and use each 
year. I led a student team to France to 
study national service as an alterna- 
tive to the all-volunteer army, and 
that turned out to be as enjoyable a 
trip as I have recently had. Finally, I 
developed a genuine admiration for 
the dedication and the character of 
our professional military. 


In retrospect, ICAF was both 
more relaxing and more beneficial 
than I had expected ... a fast, en- 
capsulated year with clear goals and 
clear achievements and, in a self- 
indulgent way, clearer gratifications. 
Just a few weeks ago I was discussing 
senior training with Geoff Ogden, the 
Department’s expert on this subject, 
and we both agreed that ICAF is the 
most nearly-perfect training available 
to help our strong substantive experts 
become competent people and pro- 
gram managers. Agreement wasn’t 
difficult in this case; he is already 
signed up for the ICAF class of 1981. 
O 


Answers to quiz 


(See Page 17) 


1. John Tyler succeeded Wil- 
liam H. Harrison. Millard Fillmore 
succeeded Zachary Taylor. An- 
drew Johnson succeded Abraham 
Lincoln. Chester A. Arthur 
succeeded James A. Garfield. 
Theodore Roosevelt succeeded 
William McKinley. Calvin 
Coolidge succeeded Warren G. 
Harding. Harry S. Truman suc- 
ceeded Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Lyndon B. Johnson succeeded 
John F. Kennedy. 

2. Thomas R. Marshall, vice 
president under Woodrow Wilson. 

3. Gerald R. Ford was chosen 
vice president under procedures 
prescribed in the twenty fifth 
Amendment. 

4. Alben Barkley. 

5. John Adams, the first per- 
son to hold the job. 

6. Benjamin Franklin. 

7. Aaron Burr killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

8. John Nance Garner, vice 
president during the first two terms 
of FDR. 

9. Edmund S. Muskie. 

10. Earl Warren.O 
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Secretaries’ seminar 
seen as worthwhile 


By LAcEY KING 


The author is an FSS-6 secretary 
in the Bureau for International Nar- 
cotics Matters. 


I returned recently from the 
two-day Management Skills Seminar 
for Secretaries, and I believe I will be 
a better secretary for having had the 
experience. Sponsored by the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Clerical Skills Di- 
vision, under Jessie Colson, the 
seminar took place at the Coolfront 
Recreation Center, nestled on the 
ridges of the Cacapon Mountains near 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., a two- 
hour drive from the Department. 

We secretaries freely admitted 
our own shortcomings, but we didn’t 
overlook those of our supervisors, 
either! The course responded to the 
desire of the Department to broaden 
our perspectives about our role and 
the ‘‘management’’ of our jobs. 
‘‘Management’’ was defined as using 
available resources and creating new 
ones in a coordinated fashion to 
achieve a goal. 

After enumerating our com- 
plaints and airing our ‘‘confessions,”’ 
we were led through various proposed 
solutions for our problems. The in- 
structors emphasized the importance 
of communication, stressing that 
supervisors should be approached 
with a direct request to improve effi- 
ciency in the office, and with a rea- 
sonable suggested solution to prob- 
lems. 

A film that we saw revealed 
some very positive steps toward 
making the best use of our time. We 
were told, as a practical guideline, to 
set goals and priorities. Once estab- 
lished, the highest priorities should be 
accomplished first, even if they have 
to be done piecemeal. 

A popular item was the career 
development session. Encouragement 
was given to those who felt profes- 
sionally unfulfilled to seek career ad- 
vice. I believe that a need for career 
planning is frequently ignored by 
State Department secretaries during 
their initial career years because their 
work at the time generally appears 
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ay ' a 


Attending the secretaries’ seminar were, 
from left, row 1: Dolores Fitch, Lacey 
King, Angelia McCall, Jacqueline Clark, 
Mary Stratos. Row 2: Joyce Brennan, Ar- 
della Reece, Shirley Briscoe, Rachel 
Ashley, Chris Hanson, Carol Brown, 
Gertrude McCutcheon. Row 3: Tootsie 
Sterenberg, Miriam Hardman, JoAnn 
New, Martha Spice (instructor), Lanah 
Berryhill, Hortense Dicker (instructor), 
Marjorie Soltis, Suzanne Conway, Joyce 
Wentz, Janet Hanifin. (Photo by Lois 
Valk) O 


important and interesting. It is not 
until later, when frustrations and job 
dissatisfactions have reached a high 
level, that we seek career counseling. 
Available resources for this purpose 
inside and outside of Government, 
were identified. 

Several secretaries expressed a 
desire to be their own managers. I 
think that an atmosphere of team 
spirit can be achieved where all em- 
ployees are considerate, cooperative, 
and respectful of their fellow work- 
ers. 

An important element of the 
seminar was the opportunity it gave 
us to meet each other, and to share 
experiences and goals. Most of us left 
the seminar with a resolve to apply 


our new knowledge toward making 
our offices more efficient, establish- 
ing better working relationships with 
our supervisors and co-workers, and 
creating in general a more pleasant 
working atmosphere. 

This off-site course is open for 
enrollment to Department Civil Serv- 
ice secretaries, GS-7 and above, and 
to all Foreign Service secretaries. 
Seventy-six secretaries have enrolled 
for the three seminars held so far, 
with more than 40 applications on file 
for the September session. Accept- 
ance for participation is based on po- 
sition responsibilities and perform- 
ance, documented by endorsement 
and recommendation of the super- 
visor. 0 


Seminar for supervisors 


The Foreign Service Institute has 
scheduled a one-week seminar, Au- 
gust 3-8, at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., 
for new supervisors. All employees at 
GS 7-11, FSS 7-4 and FSO/R 8-6, 
who are in positions requiring super- 
visory knowledge and skills, are eli- 
gible to apply. Information may be 
obtained from Mrs. Crawford, School 
of Professional Studies, 235-8781. 
Deadline for applications is July 18.0 
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“The Easy Way to Finnish” 


“Finnish in 90 Years Without a Teacher” 


URING this week, as the spring 

term courses in Finnish for For- 
eigners begin (information in last 
week’s Icebreaker), it seems a suita- 
ble time to examine the pros and cons 
regarding the study of such a lan- 
guage as Finnish. Many of you may 
ask—‘‘Why study Finnish? I'll only 


Reprinted from the Icebreaker, the 
newsletter of Embassy Helsinki. 
Published originally by Hytyneet 
Kuvalehdt Oy.0 





be here for a couple of years, and I 
certainly won’t be able to use it out- 
side Finland.’’ Though it seems an 
understandable attitude, it may at this 
very moment be in the process of be- 
coming antiquated, as the debate 
hotly rages concerning the suitability 
of Finnish as a world language. Here 
follows the arguments presented by 
Richard Lewis (Finlandia Pictorial 
No. 11, Vol. VIID on the subject. 


Finnish—A world language? 


‘*Has the time arrived for Finnish 
to take its place as a world language? 
It is quite obvious that it is difficult to 
answer such a question with any de- 


gree of certainty. At the moment there 
seem to be several factors hindering 
such a development. Firstly, it is spo- 
ken by only 0.06 percent of the world 
population; secondly, it cannot be 
learned in ten easy lessons; thirdly, 
there are still some Finns who can’t 
understand it. If its progress has been 
a little slow, however, Finns point out 
quite rightly that as a world language 
Finnish has the following advantages: 

1. It is essentially a logical lan- 
guage. The rules are absolutely rigid 
and apart from exception, hold fast on 
all occasions. 

2. It is an euphonious language. 
In other words, it pleases the ear. 
This is by virtue of its abundance of 
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vowels, which eliminates ugly, con- 
sonantal conglomerations. It was re- 
cently proposed to export a few vow- 
els to Czechoslovakia, where they are 
getting rather short of them, and im- 
port a few Czech consonants in their 
place, but negotiations broke down at 
an early stage. The Finns decided 
they wanted nothing to do with a lan- 
guage which called ice-cream ‘‘zmrz- 
lina,’’ while the Czechs were equally 
distrustful of a language which called 
it “‘jaateloa.”’ 

3. It is a concise language. One 
Finnish word may express several 
words in English. Why waste time & 
energy saying ‘‘the committee dealing 
with the negotiations for the cessation 
of hostilities’’ when you can use a 
simple little word like ‘‘aselepo- 
neuvottelutoimikunta?’’ 

4. Learning Finnish inspires 
confidence in your own abilities. If 
you can learn Finnish, you can learn 
anything. 

5. It has bigger and better 
swear-words than any other language. 

In the light of these facts, it will 
be readily agreed that the establish- 
ment of Finnish as a universal tongue 
would be nothing short of a blessing 
for humanity in general. The problem 
with which we are confronted, then, 
is that of inducing the remaining 
99.94% of the world’s population to 
learn Finnish. In this respect we have 
resolved to give the world the benefits 
of our own experiences with the lan- 
guage, and after months of intensive 
(at times even desperate) research 
have evolved the following method of 
attack upon what has hitherto proved 
to be one of the world’s most formid- 
able linguistic hurdles: 


Nouns and their cases 


Remember—Confidence is the 
key to success. Never hesitate. When 
about to use a noun, you should re- 
flect rapidly along the following lines: 

—What is the noun in Finnish? 

—Singular or plural? 

—Which case?—nominative, 
accusative, genitive, essive, partitive, 
translative, inessive, elative, illative, 
adessive, ablative, allative, abessive, 
comitative, or instructive? 

—Is it possible to avoid using it? 

Having dealt with these consid- 
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erations in the proverbial fraction of a 
second, you then inhale deeply and 
articulate the first half of the noun in 
stentorian tones which gradually di- 
minish to a hoarse whisper as the case 
ending is pronounced. This method of 
demonstrating your capabilities in 
case-usage can be recommended as 
quite safe, since, although you cannot 
prove that you were right, no Finn or 
anybody else can prove that you were 
wrong. Above all, look confident. 


Numbers 


Basically, the Finnish and Eng- 
lish systems offer few indications of 
similarity at first. For example: 

yksi—one 

kaksi—two 

kolme—three 

nelja—four 

viisi—five 

kuusi—six 

seitseman—seven 

kahdeksan—eight 

yhdeksan—nine 

kymmenen—ten 

Closer examination, however, 
reveals the following facts which 


might be of considerable help to the 
learner: 

a. ‘‘kolme’’ 
have five letters. 


and ‘‘three’’ each 

b. ‘‘viisi’’ and ‘‘five’’ are both 
constructed around the letter ‘‘v.”’ 

c. ‘‘seitseman’’ and ‘‘seven’’ 
obviously are derived from a common 
origin (apparently a word beginning 
with ‘‘s’’). 


Further hints on learning numbers 


(1) Forget the English numbers 
entirely. Then you will have to learn 
the Finnish ones in order to tell the 
time. If such a step causes difficulties 
when you later try to speak English, 
you can easily employ a Finnish- 
English dictionary, or in case of num- 
bers up to twenty, your fingers and 
toes. 

(2) Do not waste your time 
learning numbers over twenty mil- 
lion. You are not likely to have that 
much money, even in Finnmarks. 


Months and days 


Say ‘‘first day,’’ ‘‘third day,’’ 
“*second day,’’ ‘‘second month,”’ 
“*next to last month,’’ etc. This saves 
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you two years learning the names and 
makes the person you are talking to 
do all the work. 


The direct object 


Most Finnish grammars are par- 
ticularly lucid about this. They read 
something like this: In Finnish the 
direct object (universally known as 
the accusative) may be in the nomi- 
native, genitive or partitive. For pur- 
poses of clarity the nominative and 
genitive will be called the accusative. 
There also exists a genuine accusative 
which is not called anything at all. 
Considerable care is thus required 
when interpreting grammatical terms. 
If you see the word ‘‘accusative’’ it 
may mean nominative or genitive but 
never accusative; the term ‘‘nomina- 
tive’’ might mean accusative or pos- 
sibly the nominative; ‘‘genitive’’ 
might mean accusative or just plain 
genitive while the partitive is always 
called the partitive although it may 
really be the accusative. 


Verbs 


The best advice is: Don’t use 
verbs at all. Occasionally you may 
find it rather difficult to converse at 
any length without using verbs, but 
assiduous practice in this art will 
make you adept. (We reduced our 
errors by 20% when we hit upon the 
notion of leaving out verbs. You may 
cut down another 15% by omitting all 
adjectives, adverbs and pronouns, 
although conversation tends to fall 
rather flat unless you are clever with 
your hands.) 


Pronounciation 


A few difficult sounds: 

—aa—as ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘expatiatory”’ 
but longer and more vehement. Mouth 
open as much as possible. Ears well 
back. 

—ay—half palatal, half alveo- 
lar, half dental. Scornful expression. 

—y0o—be very careful with this. 

—uu—as in the Arabic. 

—r—rolled strongly. False teeth 
an advantage here.”’ 

We hope that this treatise will be 
of help to all of those currently 
struggling with the decision to study 
Finnish or not. @ 
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TARLETON’S QUARTER 


The seat of war is now firmly in the South, where 
General Clinton’s strategy for quickly subduing the 
Carolinas has run into stiff opposition. A 26-year-old 
British lawyer who has become a cavalry colonel, 
Banastre Tarleton, has been turned loose on the coun- 
tryside. In one raid after another, his dragoons perpe- 
trate acts of savagery not unlike what the Iroquois have 
inflicted upon the settlements of the Mohawk Valley. 
Fellow British officers, shocked by his excesses, call for 
Tarleton’s arrest and prosecution. 

What transpires at the Waxhaws settlement in west- 
ern South Carolina gives rise to the expression ‘‘Tarle- 
ton’s Quarter.’’ His men violate a flag of truce, sur- 
round a detachment of startled Americans, and hack 
them to pieces with sabers. Over 113 patriots die on the 
spot, 53 are taken prisoner, and another 150 are left to 
die of their wounds. Waxhaws only succeeds in fueling 
a savage civil war in the Carolinas between Tories and 
patriots, and all but eliminates British hopes of pacify- 
ing the countryside. 

“*Swamp Fox’’ Francis Marion, a wiry, intro- 
verted, moody man of few words and fewer scruples, 
brings guerrilla war to the region, with a vengeance. His 
roving bands of unpaid irregulars hide in the Spanish 
moss-canopied swamps by day and strike by night from 
ambush. They live off the land and take few prisoners. 

In the north, Washington’s inactive army impa- 
tiently awaits French reinforcements that will herald the 
opening of a new offensive. On the 11th, the flagship of 
Rochambeau’s French squadron drops anchor off New- 
port after 70 days at sea. There are eight ships-of-the- 
line, five frigates, several transports, and 6,000 men, 
1,300 of whom are ill. Instead of a red carpet, Newport 
rolls out one of its infamous fogs. ‘“There was no one in 
the streets,’ writes a very disappointed Rochambeau, 
“only a few sad and frightened faces in the windows 
...” Newport’s citizens seem unimpressed by the di- 
minutive size of the French commitment. A squadron of 
warships and 6,000 troops are hardly a match for what 


the British have cruising the area. In fact, Admiral 
Graves’ fleet is poised to bottle up the French at the first 
opportunity. 

In France, the Landais affair is about to play itself 
out. John Paul Jones is so embittered by the theft of his 
vessel that he has been freely assigning blame at every 
opportunity. On the Sth, Franklin berates him for his 
chronic complaining. ‘‘. . . hereafter, if you should ob- 
serve, on occasion, to give your officers and friends a 
little more praise than is their due, and confess more 
fault than you can justly be charged with, you will only 
become the sooner for it, a great captain.’’ Jones leaves 
for American aboard the frigate Ariel and prepares for 
the showdown with Landais that is sure to come. 

John Adams and Vergennes continue to feud over 
the devaluation issue. The French foreign minister sends 
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Franklin the accumulated correspondence between him- 
self and Adams. Franklin refuses to be drawn into the 
controversy, and instead feigns ignorance. To Vergen- 
nes he writes: ‘‘I have taken some pains to understand 
the subject [devaluation] ... I cannot say that I yet 
perfectly understand it .. .’’ Of one thing Franklin is 
quite certain. He assures the angry foreign minister that 
Congress will resolve the situation to everyone’s satis- 
faction. 

In Madrid, John Jay suffers the twin indignities of a 
threadbare money supply and little official recognition. 
That he labors under such a burden is a credit to his 
patience. In letters to the Congress, he begs for news 
and money to pay his bills, some of which he has in- 
curred paying the expenses of penniless and marooned 
American seamen. 

Jay has another unproductive session with Florida- 
blanca on the Sth concerning the United States’ serious 
financial situation. He asks for an interpreter for the 
meeting, but the Spanish foreign minister dismisses 
Jay’s request, saying that Mr. Carmichael, Jay’s col- 
league, will suffice. Another gloomy cloud hangs over 
the proceedings. The fall of Charleston is on the agenda. 

* 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allard, Gloria Trevino, Port-O-Spain 

Angulo, Lois Gochnauer, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Barbieri-Sauren, Elizabeth, Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs 

Barrett, Kenneth R., Bureau of Personnel 

Barton, Christopher, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Bennett, William Walter, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Billings, Leon Gregory, Office of the Sec- 
retary 

Bobick, Elizabeth Ann, Kuwait 

Boone, Nicholas W., Bureau of Personnel 

Boris, John J., Junior Officer Corps 

Brown, Helen D., Junior Officer Corps 

Brown, Karen E., Bureau of Personnel 

Burris, Carol P., Lima 

Caldwell, Dick O., Rio de Janeiro 

Calloway, Pamela S., Bureau of Personnel 

Carter, Kathy D., Bureau of Personnel 
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Foreign Service 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua—Ambassador 
presents safe-driving awards to embassy 
chauffeurs. From left, standing: Mario 
Cisneros; W. Lee Mattingly, general 
services officer; William Moises; José 
Sandoval; Adolfo Alvarez; Roger Morales; 
Ernesto Marquez; José Martinéz; Ambas- 
sador Lawrence Pezzullo; Osberto Teran; 
George W.F. Clift, administrative offi- 
cer; Arnulfo Noguera; Rodolfo Collado; 
Paul H. Pina, deputy administrative offi- 
cer; Enrique Aquilar; Julio Robleto. Sit- 
ting, from left: Guillermo Suarez; Man- 
uel Alvarado; Clemente Espinoza, Octavio 
Flores. O 


Catellier, Robert F., Athens 

Chamberlin, John W., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Chiancone, Barbara K., Division of Medi- 
cal Services 

Clemens, Ora M., Bureau of Personnel 

Cory, M. Gayle, Office of the Secretary 


Damron, Terry Leonard, Karachi 

Ditanna, Thomas L., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Duffy, Joseph J., Moscow 

Dutko, Mary, Office of Ambassador-at- 
Large for Mexican Affairs 

Dwyer, Thomas F., Leningrad 

Engelking, Jeannette B., International 
Communication Agency 

Finn, Leslie K., Office of the Secretary 

Fleisher, Eric W., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

French, Philip C., Junior Officer Corps 

French, Roberta Kohiberg, Mexico 

Frick, Robert G., Alexandria 

Glassman, Deborah, Mexico 

Green, Elinor, Classification/Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Harker, Drew A., Politico-Military Affairs, 
Office of International Security Opera- 
tions 

Hopson, Reginald E., Bureau of Person- 
nel 
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Hunt, Leamon R., Department of the 
Treasury 

Jefferson Ill, William J., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Kasey, Cornelius D., Bureau of Personnel 

Keller, Joseph P., Manila 

Kenney, Beryl E., Bureau of Personnel 

Kirkpatrick, Douglas A., Information 
Systems Office, Systems Design and 
Programming Division 

Ledbetter, Michael Brett, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Loftis Jr., Charles R., Junior Officer Corps 

Mann, Pauline K., Santiago 

Mannino, Dianne S., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Martin, Angelika, Monrovia 

Martin, Benjamin, Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Matthews, Wendell A., Junior Officer 
Corps 

McManus, Patrick J., Medical Services 
Division 

Mongillo, Diane F., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Morfino, Geraldine, New Delhi 

Munoz, Daniel A., La Paz 

Nigro Jr., Louis John, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Odell, 


Harry 1., Classification/ 


Declassification Center 
Owen, William Morley., Classification/ 


Deciassification Center 
Parmelee, Carole Ann, Office of the Sec- 
retary 
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‘*So how was the TDY in Mexico City?’’ 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS— Hodding Carter III, 
right, is presented honorary doctorate- 
of-law by Pope Duncan, president of 
Stetson University.0 














Phelan Jr., George R., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service 

Pixley, Burnett Q., Kinshasa 

Reichard, Dorothy L., Mexico 

Reid, Ronald J., Junior Officer Corps 

Reioux, Barbara Jean, La Paz 

Roberts, Janet L., Caracas 

Rose, Robert R., Office of the Secretary 

Rossano, Gerard N., Yaounde 

Sadur, Inez Sue, Georgetown 

Salins, Kenneth S., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Savage, Stephen L., Junior Officer Corps 

Scheel, Virginia J., Junior Officer Corps 

Schmeizien, Linda K., Oslo 

Sharpe-Lunstead, Deborah, Office of 
Refugee Programs 

Sharpe, Thomas J., Addis Ababa 

Smith, Arthur J., Warsaw 

Spiro, Elizabeth P., Mid-Level Recruitment 
Complement 

Stull, Lee T., Bureau of Personnel 

Symmes, Rebecca D., Office of Inspector 
General 

Takajy, Debie R., Manila 

Takajy, James T., Manila 

Thompson, Gail A., Junior Officer Corps 

Towns, Shaaron Rose, Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Trimble, Phillip R., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Tripp, Maryann Evans, Manila 

Valkenburg, Mary Lyn, Inter-American 





Affairs 

Weiner, Robert Edward, Office of the Sec- 
retary 

Wing, Amparo, La Paz 

Wynn, Monte H., Bureau of Personnel 


TRANSFERS 


Albison, Adele M., Kabul to Warsaw 

Allen, Catherine E., Ndjamena to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Alley, James J., Kuwait to Bangkok 

Almand, Alice O., Kuala Lumpur to Office 
of Management Operations 

Alphin, Earl D., Mexico to Hong Kong 

Astalos, Margaret S., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Bucharest 

Baer, Robert B., Madras to New Delhi 

Bellows, Michael Donald, Frankfurt to 
Halifax 

Bertolet, Robert F., Afghanistan to 
Amman 

Bigelow, Lee S., Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments to Paris 

Blakeney, Dorothy N.K., Geneva to Santo 
Domingo 


Blocker, V. Harwood, Guatemala to 
Buenos Aires 

Bundy, John D., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to New Delhi 

Buske, Mark S., Niamey to Bonn 

Carr, Barbara G., Guatemala to Pretoria 

Cavazos, Catherine G., Panama to Vienna 

Collings, Helen M., Istanbul to Winnipeg 

Crocker Jr., Thomas E., Lisbon to Euro- 
pean Affairs, Office of Western Europe 

Dechant, Lawrence G., Guinea to Office of 
Communications 

Di Francesco Jr., Paul J., Office of Com- 
munications to Quito 

Dunlop, Thomas P. H., Politico-Military 
Affairs to Belgrade 

Eighmie Jr., James Wilson, Cairo to 
Damascus 

English, Charles Lewis, Panama to Oper- 
ations Center 


MOSCOW —Ambassador Thomas J. 
Watson Jr. presents Meritorious Honor 
Award to Joan Hinds, embassy commu- 
nity liaison officer. (Photo by S. Dem- 
iray). O 
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Gardner, Michael L., La Paz to Office of 
Communications 
Goodrich, Lawrence James, Bucharest to 
Toronto 
Grahl, Larry C., Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral to Ouagadougou 
Griffiths, G. Gene, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Department of Commerce 
Grooms, Carlton C., Zambia to Caracas 
Hall, Florence J., New Delhi to Kuwait 
Haubold, Elka C., Nouakchott to Nicosia 
Hayward, Martha M., Madrid to Cairo 
Hebert, Richard, Sinai Field Mission to Of- 
fice of Security, Washington Field Office 
Heimann, John P., Kinshasa to Brussels 
Holden, William Steven, Kuala Lumpur to 
Abidjan 
Hopper, Susan Woolley, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to Abu Dhabi 
lrizarri, Wilfrido L., Santo Domingo to 
Lubumbashi 
Jacobs, Mark L., Brussels to Athens 
Jacobsen, George R., Dusseldorf to 
Communications Center 
Jaeger, Norma L., Frankfurt to Canberra 
Johnson, Ellen McK., Belgrade to Bonn 
Jones, Byron 
. ee 





tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to Accra 

Jones, Frances T., Mogadishu to Lome 

Jordan, John Anthony, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Colombo 

Karaer, Arma Jane, Foreign Service In- 


JOHANNESBURG—Upon his retire- 
ment, consul general William M. John- 
son, left, receives plaque from Ambas- 
sador William B. Edmondson com- 
memorating 37 years in the Foreign 
Service. 0 


SY 


ACCRA, Ghana—Ambassador Thomas 
W. M. Smith presents awards to staff 
members. Standing, from left, are Larry 
L. Limbaugh, Cpl. David C. Marshall, 
Douglas P. Rabie, Francis B. Neequaye, 
Joseph A. Mensah, Mr. Smith, Jonathan 
Mensah, Lillian L. Laast, Florence G. 
Bortle, Edward J. Perkins, Emmanuel K. 
Oku and Cpl. Mark K. Richardson. 
Kneeling: Cpl. Douglas J. McClure, 
Samuel G. Ayi-Bonte, Rudolph R. Drah 
and Gerhard Y. Apprackusu. 0 


stitute to Department of Commerce 

Kauffman, Milburn, Office of Communica- 
tions to Tegucigalpa 

Keck, Mary H., Indonesia to Bangkok 

Keefe, Jr., John F., African Affairs to 
Mogadishu 

Lambert, David A., Yaounde to Douala 

Laubsch, Egon P., Frankfurt to Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Linehan Jr., John A., Freetown to Office 
of Inspector General 

Mallett, John W., Brazil to Managua 

Mason, J. Richard, Lima to Montevideo 

Mathieu, Gail Dennise, Santo Domingo to 
Port-O-Spain 

Matthews, Carl S., Managua to Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Mexican Af- 
fairs 

McCallister, Marvin A., Australia to 
Kingston 

McLaughlin Jr, Archie, Panama to Pre- 
toria 

McGaffigan Jr., Edward, Moscow to Office 
of Special Adviser to the Secretary 

McLaughlin Jr., Archie, Panama to Pre- 
toria 

McSwain, Robert J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Medan 

Mikovich, Elizabeth A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Tokyo 

Mitchell, Richard A., London to Nassau 

Moore, Charles G., New Delhi to San Sal- 
vador 

Morrison, Charles P., Office of Communi- 





i d ttle ” 
ISLAMABAD—Chargé Barrington King 
presents award for valor to Foreign 
Service national Bruno F. Cutler, for 
heroism during the attack on the em- 
bassy in November 1979. Mr. Cutler has 
worked for the embassy for over 20 
years. 0 


cations to Kuwait 

Ness-Kramme, Gusta, The Hague to Pre- 
toria 

Nottingham, Roger C., Seoul to Lahore 

O’Brien, Gary J., New Delhi to Brasilia 

O’Brien, Melissa S., New Delhi to Brasilia 

O'Neill, Mary A., Jidda to Bombay 

Oudsteyn, Sylvia C., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Paris 

Pelletreau Jr., Robert H., Manama to De- 
partment of Defense 

Price, Thomas L., Belgrade to Operations 
Center 

Rackley, Woody B., Khartoum to Bangkok 

Ravndal, Frank M., Bogota to Jakarta 

Roberts, Loretta A., Lisbon to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Rodman, George F., Copenhagen to Wel- 
lington 

Royden, Barry G., Inter-American Affairs to 
Guatemala 

Ruth ll, Thomas A., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Cairo 

Ryan, James F., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to Manila 

Sala, Lawrence B., Office of Communica- 
tions to Rangoon 

Spinelli Jr., Robert L., Buenos Aires to 
Brasilia 

Stella, Robert A., Seoul to New Delhi 

Stevenson, Rufus, United Kingdom to 
Visa Office 
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Sting Jr., Joe T., Bonn to Belgrade 

Taylor, Betty C., Tunis to Bonn 

Taylor, Robert, Ankara to Madrid 

Taylor, T. Elkin, Congressional Relations 
to Paris 

Twaddell, William H., African Affairs to 
Maputo 

Ulrich, Michael J., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Vaden, Peter B., Nice to Marseilles 

Valdez, Steven J., Santiago to Bonn 

Watt, Linda E., London to San Jose 

Willlams, James L., Buenos Aires to 
Guayaquil 

Xanten, Martha E., Nassau to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Zimmer Jr., Everett C., Bangkok to 
Frankfurt 

Zimmerman, Amy S.C., Inter-American 
Affairs to Sao. Paulo 

Zimmermann, Warren, Paris to European 
Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abston, O. Gene, Office of the Inspector 
General 

Bahti, Anita Corrine, Division of Medical 
Services 

Baker, James E., U.S. Mission to UN 

Beebe, Patricia R., London 

Cassidy, Philip E., Refugee Programs 

Cunningham, John E., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Daniels, Marion Gordon, 
Governmental Assignment 

Engelking, Jeannette B., International 
Communication Agency 

Griffin, David, Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Henneke, Janet L.M., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Indahi, Berne M., Frankfurt 

Johnson, Dale D., Communications Cen- 
ter 

Kelley, Elaine M., Tegucigalpa 

La Pittus, Jerome Robert, Trade Negotia- 
tions 

Loken, Kristin K., San Salvador 

Mak, Dayton Seymour, Classification/ 
Deciassification Center 

Parsons, Elizabeth Susan, Mexico 


Inter- 
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Robertson, William V., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Root, John F., Classification/Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Sena Jr., Ray, Classification/Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Shubat Wall, Deborah D., Nassau 

Slaght, Joan Adele S., Montevideo 

Smith, Katherine Nelson, Congressional 
Affairs 

Swenson, Diana Yu, Quito 

Tragen, Irving G., U.S. Mission to Organi- 
zation of American States 

Wilhem, Mary P., Moscow 


RETIREMENTS 


Chase, Robert W., Tangiers 

Clarke, Lenard R., Department of Com- 
merce 

Cramer, Dwight M., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Cooperative Science and 
Technology Programs 

Edmond, Lester E., Asian Development 
Bank 

Engelking, Jeannette B., International 
Communication Agency 

Fisher, Adrian S., Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency 

Fleisher, Eric W., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Guzman, Charles C., Lima 

Harris, Charles J., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Oceans and Polar Affairs 

Hunt, Leamon R., Department of the 
Treasury 

Katcher, David A., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance, Science and 
Technology 

Lee, Elder A., Vienna 

Otto, John L., Frankfurt 

Parker, M. Jane, Dublin 

Parker, Richard B., Faculty Adviser 

Reese, Julia R., London 

Smith, Arthur J., Warsaw 

Stave, Thomas C., Department of Com- 
merce 

Todd, James R., Madras 

Wenndorf, Rodelie L., Manila0 


COMMISSIONING AND TENURE 


The Foreign Service Commis- 
sioning and Tenure Board has rec- 
ommended the following officers for 
career tenure: 


(March session) 


Bargeron, John H. Jr. 
Boucher, Richard A. 
Davenport, Francis M. 
Dorris, Carl E. 
Fogarty, John F. 


Hoover, John M. 
Klekas, John L. 

Leu, Michael A. 
Lohman, Lee R. 
Miller, Gregory D. 
Reece, T. Dennis 
Schwab, Susan C. 
Skodon, Emil M. 
Skud, Timothy E. 
Sutton, Thomas D. 
Thielmann, A. Gregory 
Wolfson, David T. @ 
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Tireless U.S. diplomat fights 
starvation among Ugandans 


By Jay Ross 
WASHINGTON Post FOREIGN SERVICE 
Copyright 1980, Washington Post 


The following article is re- 
printed, with permission, from the 
Washington Post of June 9. 


KARENGA, Uganda—The 
tall woman clutched the starving, 
nearly naked waif to her and, 
fighting back tears said: ‘His body 
feels thinner than ones I’ve 
buried.”’ 

The child, an emaciated 6- 
year-old victim of the Karamoja 
drought in northeast Uganda, just 
held on tight to her benefactor. She 
was the latest recipient of an un- 
usual, personal kind of care from 
the United Nations. 

The world organization, often 
known for its abundance of 
bureaucrats who remain rooted to 
their desks, has a different image 
in Uganda, at least, as a result of 
the tireless efforts of Melissa 
Wells, the head U.N. official in 
the country. 

Wells, trying to help save tens 
of thousands of starving 
Karamojong, has put the limited 
number of U.N. personnel in the 
country to work directly in the 
field to distribute badly needed 
food. She frequently visits mis- 
sions and hospitals doing relief 
work in the province to check on 
needs and boost morale. 

Normally, the United Nations 
simply arranges for donors and 
provides the aid to the government 
to distribute. In Uganda, however, 
there is scarcely any effective gov- 
ernment, following the overthrow 
of Idi Amin and two of his succes- 
sors in 13 months. 

So Wells, a former American 
ambassador on loan to the United 
Nations from the State Depart- 
ment, has stepped in with her own 
personal form of diplomacy. It 
ranges from passing her ‘‘begging 
bowl’’ among the international 
community to nurturing of starving 
children. 


It also sometimes involves 
helping to bury the children who 
no longer can be helped. 

The title given to Wells in 
Swahili by her drivers and guards 
probably best combines the per- 
sonal and professional aspects of 
her work. 

It literally means ‘‘mother 
ambassador of all the nations of the 
world.’’ That is the closest Swahili 
comes to U.N. Development Pro- 
gram resident representative, the 


UN official Melissa Wells, on leave from 
the State Department, gathers up frail 
victim of drought and tribal depreda- 
tions in notheastern Uganda. (UN De- 
velopment Program photo)O 


position Wells has held since last 
September. 

As one of the State Depart- 
ment’s first women career ambas- 
sadors, Estonian-born Wells, 47, 
came up through the ranks in a 
fairly routine manner. She became 
Washington’s first envoy to newly 
independent Guinea Bissau in West 
Africa in 1976 and later was ap- 
pointed the U.S. representative to 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council in New York. 


Wells is probably the only 
ambassador who worked in a Las 
Vegas chorus line. An athletic, 
5-foot-11 southern Californian, she 
was a star swimmer as a teen-ager. 
That got her a part in the 
**Aquaparade of 1953,’ which 
combined Esther Williams-style 
synchronized swimming and stand- 
ard Las Vegas musical fare. 


The ‘‘Aquaparade’’ led Wells 
to an unusual first contact with the 
Foreign Service. The group em- 
barked on a year-long tour of 
Europe, went broke and had to be 
repatriated by the State Department 
from Paris. 

Five years later, she began 
training in the Foreign Service 
after graduating from Georgetown 
University. 

In those days it was difficult 
for a woman to break into the State 
Department. ‘“‘If you told them 
you’d like to be married some 
day,’’ Wells said, ‘‘the examining 
panel would just say, ‘‘go away 
little girl.”’ 

She said she replied, ‘‘Look, 
I’m six feet tall and weigh two 
pounds more than Sugar Ray 
Robinson,’’ then the world wel- 
terweight (147 pounds) boxing 
champion. ‘‘They laughed and 
dropped the subject,’’ she said. 

However she did marry—a 
foreign service officer, Alfred 
Wells. They divorced in the 1960s 
but got back together later although 
they never remaried. 

Alfred, now a housing con- 
sultant for the United Nations, 
lives in Nairobi, Kenya, with their 
younger son, Gregory 13. Christo- 
pher, 19, their other child, is a stu- 
dent at Columbia University in 
New York. Melissa is a frequent 
commuter to Nairobi. 

Explaining her preoccupation 
with Karamoja, she said. ‘‘I must 
take these trips—it’s like a rope, a 
lifeline.”’ 

With unrest in the province 
growing, the trips are becoming 
more and more dangerous. Wells 
always travels with an armed 
guard, but he would be no match 
for the raiders who are terrorizing 
the area. 0 
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New Foreign Service 
class is ready 


Thirty-nine members of the 
147th class of the Foreign Service 
have completed their orientation 
studies at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. The class includes 15 women. 
Seven of its members are in the af- 
firmative action junior officer pro- 
gram; six are in the mid-level pro- 
gram. The members come from 17 
states and the District of Columbia, 
New York leading with 9. 

Fifteen members are starting 
their careers as political officers, 14 
as consular, 6 as administrative, and 
4 as economic and commercial offi- 
cers. The average age is 30. ‘ 

The new officers have had varied 
work experience. Elizabeth Spiro, for 


example, was a consultant to the 
President’s Commission on Foreign 
Languages. Nicholas Spiliotes was an 
intern at Embassy Lagos and also was 
a U.S. Senate staff member. Lois An- 
gulo was a dancer with the National 
Ballet of Canada. Monica Ladd was 
an economic officer at the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN. Two, Gail Thompson 
and Cherie Jackson, served as inter- 
preters for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. Two were Army 
captains—Howard Steers and Jorge 
Cintron. John Chamberlin was a 
Peace Corps volunteer. 

State members of the 147th class 
are shown in the adjoining photo, 
from left, sitting: John J. Boris; 
Elizabeth P. Spiro; Sandra J. 
Campbell; Ronald S.Robinson; Helen 
D. Brown; Donald Y. Yamamoto; 
Barbara M. Watson, assistant secre- 
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tary for consular affairs; Howard 
Stoffer; Virginia E. Morris; James F. 
Cole; Albert Shaw Jr.; Lois 
Gochnauer Angulo; Cherie J. 
Jackson. Second row: Virginia J. 
Scheel; Lisa A. Piascik; Christopher 
P. English; Dorothy Watson; Gloria 
C. Becker; Gail A. Thompson; Alan 
R. Tousignant; Nelson B. Nugent; 
Carol van Voorst; Jorge Cintron; 
Barbro A. Owens; Nicholas J. 
Spiliotes; Monica Ladd. Third row: 
Richard Kilpatrick, coordinator; John 
W. Chamberlin; Charles R. Loftis; 
John J. Foarde; Louis J. Nigro; 
Mark R. Kennon; Wendell L. Mat- 
thews; Howard J. Steers; Richard L. 
Hartung; Philip H. Egger; Philip C. 
French; Stephen L. Savage; David G. 
Whittlesey; Alice R. Cook; Jeffrey N. 
Gorsky, Eric Tunis, deputy coor- 
dinator. @ 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Robert P. Savitt, Intelligence and Re- 
search. 


GG-15 


James G. Chandler, International Joint 
Commission. 


GS-14 


Edward R. Cummings, Office of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Politico-Military Af- 
fairs; John Ward Floyd, Office of the 
Comptroller, Finance Office; Charles 
Saverio Greco, African Affairs; James J. 
Healey, Intelligence and Research; Ray 
A. Meyer, Interagency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea; Joseph Paul Smaldone, 
Politico-Military Affairs, Office of Muni- 
tions Control. 


GS-13 


Robert Lee Farlow and Wayne P. Lim- 
berg, Intelligence and Research; James M. 
Flanagan, Cornelius K. lida and Margie 
R. Wilber, Bureau of Administration, Office 
of Operations; Peter E.A. Gregory, Bureau 
of Personnel, Employee Relations. 


GS-12 


Ronald G. Ayres, Passport Office, Boston; 
Dean Joseph Debuck, Passport Office; 
Stephen Ray Grummon, Edith Eliza Van 
Hollen, Intelligence and Research; Blair L. 
Murray, Politico-Military Affairs; Mary K. 
Paskus, Office of Chief of Protocol. 


GS-11 


Sondra F. McCarty and Joseph W. Reap 
Jr., Public Affairs, Office of Press Rela- 
tions; Eileen H. O’Kane, Office of Over- 
seas Citizens Services. 


GS-9 


John A. Bentel, Office of the Secretary, 
Information Management Section; Martha 
J. Blackburn, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
Oceans and Fisheries Office; Barbara K. 
Boller, Public Affairs, Office of Public Pro- 
grams; Genevieve C. Burkot and Virginia 
C. Kelly, Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs; Linda J. Coble, Bureau of Person- 
nel; Velma T. Smith, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division; Mary Belle Swann, Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Communication. 


GS-8 


Nancy C. Case, Office of Under Secretary 
for Management; Doris V. Ryan, Oceans 
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and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs; Robin M. Schueneman, 
Economic and Business Affiars, Office of 
International Trade Policy; Martha Ann 
Graves Wright, Office of Refugee Pro- 
grams. 


GS-7 


Linda L. Carter, Office of the Comptroller; 
Willie Abe Chappell, Passport Office, 
Houston; Sherman J. Krainz, Passport Of- 
fice, Detroit; Raymond E. Mathis, Bureau 
of Personnel; Gloria T. McKinney, 
Passport Office, San Francisco. 


GS-7 
Karen Lichtig, U.S. Mission to UN. 


GS-6 


Gladys T.L. Battle, Overseas Citizens 
Services; Wanda Kay Besson, Francis K. 
Hoopingarner, Janet R. Orndorff, Bureau 
of Personnel; Denise A. Burns, European 
Affairs, Office of Atlantic Politico-Military 
Affairs; Timothy V. Collins, Operations 
Center; Robert J. Durham, Executive Sec- 
retariat; Tamara G. Jernigan, Office of Se- 
curity, Domestic Operations Division; Bar- 
bara H. Jibrin, Intelligence and Research, 
Near East Division; Sharon T.Q. Johnson, 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; 
Gretchen Louise Koenig, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Allowances Staff; Edith V. 
Lyons, Passport Office, Philadelphia; 
Crystal Ann Reed, Corinthia E. West, Of- 
fice of the Comptroller, Finance Office; Ava 
Lynn Savadow, Foreign Service Institute; 
Phillip H. Stevens Jr., Information Sys- 
tems Office, Foreign Affairs Data Process- 
ing Center; Kathleen A. Templeman, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs; Cheryl L. 
Tucker, Public Affairs, Office of Public 
Communication; Dianna H. Walker, Office 
of Operations, Foreign Affairs Information 
Management Division; Rose Mae Walton, 
Intelligence and Research, Northeast Asia 
Division. 


GS-5 


Doris |. Alston, Bureau of Personnel; 
Wayne S. Bobby and Gary W. Padgett, 
Economic and Business Affairs; John W. 
Bryant, Kathy B. Rivers, Office of the 
Comptroller, Finance Office; Jules J. Dor- 
dain, Pouch and Courier Operations Divi- 
sion; James E. Hoidforth, Office of Deputy 
Secretary of State; Juanita S. Holsen- 
dorff, Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs; Martha J. Johnson, Overseas Citi- 
zens Services; Dawn Marie Putnam, Of- 
fice of Operations, Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division. 


GS-4 


Joanne S. Abraham, Steven D. Dubose, 
Paul B. Luskey, Debra S. Ingram and 
Joylette Lindsay, Bureau of Personnel; 
Annie M. Artis, Passport Office, Wash- 
ington; Linda Lee Battle, Faylenn H. 
Stubblefield, Passport Office, Houston; 
Cheryl L. Broyles, Passport Office, San 
Francisco; Tammy Ann Cox, Economic 
and Business Affairs, International Finance 
and Development Division; Joseph U. 
Schiavone, Pouch and Courier Operations 
Division. 


GS-3 


Edith Burton Thompson and Gina S. 
Tolbert, Passport Office, Houston; Amy J. 
Wood, Office of Security, General Investi- 
gations Branch. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Anderson, Desiree A., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 

Andrews, Philip M., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Artis, Mildred L., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Barrack, Debra S., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Baugham, Chery! D., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Biegel, Joseph D., Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 

Blandford, Kristin A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Bokow, David P., Inter-American Affairs 

Bonner Ill, Douglas G., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Botz, Elaine G., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Bowman, Paula Lunita, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Bradley, Michael V., Passport Office, 
Philadelphia 

Breidenbach, Paul A., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Bridgewater, Doris Jean, Passport Of- 
fice, Records Branch 

Brinkley Jr., James Lee, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Brinson, Karen O., Bureau of Personnel 

Brooks, Cynthia Marie, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Brooks, Deborah Charlene, Passport 
Office, Records Branch 

Brown, Renee D., Passport Office, Bos- 
ton 

Broyles, Susan M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Buffum, Carol L., African Affairs 

Burkholder, Deidra A., Office of Com- 
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munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Burns, Susan E., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Byron, Leila Mae, Bureau of Personnel 

Campbell, Vivian E., Passport Office, 
Detroit 

Canciglia, Patricia A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Caparas, Eduardo D., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Cardoso, Ariel S., Office of Operations, 
Employees Services Center 

Cartagena, Ariene, Passport Office, 
Stamford 

Childs Jr., William M., Office of Opera- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Childs, Adrienne Denise, Office of Oper- 
ations, General Services Division 

Coates, Monique Marie, Office of Refu- 
gee Programs 

Coffman, Suzanne Elizabeth, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Cohen, Leslie, Inter-American Affairs 

Coleman, Sally M., Visa Office, Immi- 
grant Visa Control and Reporting Divi- 
sion 

Crisan, John T., Office of Executive Di- 
rector of Department 

Cockett, Cynthia Gail, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Curtis, Celia D., Office of Executive Di- 
rector of Department 

Cuttlier, Laudelina, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Dal Santo, Mary, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Executive Office 

Daniel, Jacquelyn A., Office of Executive 
Director of Department 

Daris, Anne-Marie, Foreign Service Institute 

Darnell, Donna L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Davidson, Leslie K., African Affairs 

Davis, Jeffrey M., Office of the Comp- 
troller 

Davis, Particia L., Office of Executive Di- 
rector of Department 

Dfleghardt, Elizabeth F., Office of 
Executive Director of Department 

Dimmock, Jonathan E., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 

Domick, Kathryn A., Visa Office, Immi- 
grant Visa Control and Reporting Divi- 
sion 

Draize, Donna T., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Dybalski, Irene F., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Environment and Health 

Eliasson, Erika M., Foreign Service In- 
Stitute 

Ennis, Cynthia B., Office of Medical 
Services 

Etkins, Jeanne-Marie, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 
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Wage board promotion 


Emest L. Poole of the Foreign 
Affairs Information Management Di- 
vision, Bureau of Administration, has 
been promoted to WI-14. O 


Evans, Margaret E., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Evers, Stephanie D., Office of Medical 
Services 

Fagan, Leeanne, Office of Executive Di- 
rector of Department 

Fittipaldi, Mark F., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Frantz, Linda S., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Friend, Susanne E., European Affairs 

Fuller, Gregory T., Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Furey, Dorothy, Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Fuss, David Allen, International Narcot- 
ics Matters 

Gallis, Paul Eugene, Office of the Coun- 
selor 

Garner, Cynthia Ann, Office of Executive 
Director of Department 

Getz, Alexandria J., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Glazer, David B., Bureau of Personnel 


Glenn, Tywander Marie, Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement 

Goodon, Joann P., Passport Office, New 
York 


Gordon, Catherine R., African Affairs 

Graves, Joanne P., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Gregory, Kristine C., Office of Executive 
Director of Department 

Gunnoe, Daisybell, Visa Office, Immi- 
grant Visa Control and Reporting Divi- 
sion 

Guth, Michael A. S., Office of Executive 
Director of Department 

Haney, Cersa L., Office of Executive Di- 
rector of Department 

Hart, Tracy L., Bureau of Personnel 

Hayden, Theresa A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Hebenstreit, Maria Luisa, Operations 
Center 

Heist, Vicki Lynn, Passport Office, Seat- 
tle 

Hession, Robbin F., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Hill, Yvette R., Bureau of Personnel 

Holm, Diana G., Foreign Service Institute 

Housley, Gloria Lynn, Foreign Buildings 
Office 

Jackson, William E., Congressional Re- 
lations 

Jacobs, James David, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

James, Anthony, Bureau of Personnel 


Jeffery, Angela A., Consular Affairs 

Johnson, Kimberly, Passport Office, 
Chicago 

Johnston, Richard, Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision 

Jones, Evan M., European Affairs 

Kaplan, Randye Lynn, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion 

Katsu, Cristiana, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Keiler, Jonathan Francis, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Kendrew, Claudia D., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, Oceans and Polar Affairs 

Kirby, Armenta Von, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Knight, Reva R., Office of Medical Serv- 
ices 

Korcak, Elizabeth Ellen, Office of Secu- 
rity, Technical Services Division 

Lagomarcino, Leslie K., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Larriva, Victoria, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Lee, Geraldine L., Passport Office, New 
York 

Leef, Paul M., Bureau of Personnel 

Lejnieks, Anita Diana, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Logan, Laurie J., Consular Affairs 

Lubin, Lawrence J., Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Luk, Kam-Hung P., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Lupo, Hiroko, Office of the Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Lusby, Gail, Foreign Service Institute 

Maddrey, Lee A., Bureau of Personnel 

Marken, Anne-Heather, intelligence and 
Research 

Marken, Mary J., Office of the Executive 
Director of Department 

Marling, Deborah L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Marling, Elisabeth M., European Affairs 

Matthews, Shirley, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Mattson, Mary April, Office of the Execu- 
tive Director of Department 

Maull, Helane E., Inter-American Affairs 

Mayo, Harvey Bruce, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

McCall Jr., Richard L., International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

McDermott, Catherine M., Office of Se- 
curity, Records Services Division 

McCall, Megan Maria, Foreign Service 
Institute 

McCormick, Eileen €., Public Affairs 

McCullough, Clayton F., Passport Office, 
Miami 

McDougal, Valeria Y., Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

McElroyl, Madeline A., Passport Office, 
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Philadelphia 

McGee, John J., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division 

McGruder Jr., John L., International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Mendelsohn, Nina S., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Merkle, Melanie L., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 


Mevorah, Joseph, Office of the Executive 


Director of Department 

Michael, Shelly Jeanne, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Minneman, Jill B., Inter-American Affairs 

Misey, Johanna, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Mitchell, Alvin Eugene, Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Mitchell, Pamela Kaye, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Moretti, Rosemary L., Office of Security, 
Records Services Division 

Mullaney, Shawn T., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Myers, Gail P., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Nagelhout, Martha June, International 
Narcotics Matters 

Neal, Loretta, Passport Office, Washing- 
ton 

Neet, Miriam, Politico-Military Affairs 

Nichols, Lorie Ann, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Nogrady, Gall Suzanne, Consular Affairs 

Novak, Lisa C., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Noziglia, Jeanette !., European Affairs 

Peterson, Sheryl Lynn, International 
Narcotics Matters 

Prezeworski, Cynthia A., Office of Secu- 
rity, Chicago Field Office 

Raicht, Elleen M., Office of the Executive 
Director of Department 

Raley, Kathleen Marie, Office of the 
Comptroller, Finance Office 

Ramsey, Stephen D., Office of the 
Executive Director of Department 

Ratliff, George W., Passport Office 

Reel, Lauren, Administrative and Clerical 
Pool 

Richey, Susan A., Politico-Military Affairs 

Richman, Alvin, Passport Office 

Riddick, Gina L., Office of Medical Serv- 
ices 

Rochlin, Karen E., Bureau of Personnel 

Roth, Robin, Inter-American Affairs 

Rowzee, Jeanne M., Office of the Execu- 
tive Director of Department 

Ruffin, Delois L., Operations Center 

Sabanegh, Edgar F., Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Salemi, Anthony J., Communications 
Center 

Sarro, Paula M., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Scarlett, Claudette, Passport Office, 
Miami 
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Schilling, Dawn L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Schwartzman, Rhonda Beth, Passport 
Office, Miami 

Seaborn, Joyce M., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 

Settle, Tyra Lee, Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Shafer, Valerie J., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Sherman, Rande J., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Silva, John C., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Simpson, Teri L., Office of the Executive 
Director of Department 

Sinclair, Mary C., Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Smith, David, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Smith, Douglas Noel, Office of the 
Executive Director of Department 

Smith, Rachael E., Passport Office, 
Washington 

Somers, Margaret G., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Sparks, Darnell, Division of Medical 
Services 

Stetson, Melanie A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Stormer, Beverly G., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Studulski, Yvonne Lois, Passport Office, 
San Francisco 

Swanlowski, Steve T., Communications 
Center 

Sween, Mary L., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Thomas, Susan Pettit, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Thompson, Rosa Lee, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Tindal, Linda A., Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Tortorici, Mary Kathleen, Office of Medi- 
cal Services 

Tso, Yeuk Lan, Foreign Service Institute 

Van Brusselen, Dorothy L., Passport Of- 
fice, San Francisco 

Veney, Cassandra R., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Walsh, Gertrude C., Bureau of Personnel 

Watt, Carl Edward, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

West, Ivy L., Office of Inspector General 

White, Deborah A., Office of the Execu- 
tive Director of Department 

Wilhelmi, Nancy L., Office of Medical 
Services 

Wilkes Jr., William N., Office of Refugee 
Programs 

Will, Tari R., European Affairs 

Willens, Lily, Foreign Service Institute 

Williams, Gwendolyn C., Passport Of- 
fice, Records Branch 

Windle, Phyllis N., Oceans and Interna- 


tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Winovich, John Edward, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Witeck, Jeanne M., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Wolfe, Mack C., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Woodbury, Jonathan Wendell, Office of 
the Comptroller, Finance Office 

Woody, Jennijer M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Yee, Nelson, Passport Office, San Fran- 
cisco 

Yoshihashi, Lori K., Office of the Execu- 
tive Director of Department 

Zimmer, Katheryn A., Office of the 
Executive Director of Department 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Atkins, Rhoda M., Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch to Bureau of Personnel, 
Operating Systems Division 

Barnes, Laura T., Interagency Task Force 
on the Law of the Sea to Operations 
Center 

Brogden, Pamela D., Office of Inspector 
General to Human Rights and Human- 
itarian Affairs 

Browning, Jeanne M., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Research to Divi- 
sion of Medical Services 

Cantu, Mario, Division of Medical Serv- 
ices to Inter-American Affairs 

Corbett, Curtis, Office of the Comptroller, 
Finance Office to Foreign Affairs Infor- 
mation Management 

Guillory, Mildred H., Consular Affairs to 
Intelligence and Research, Commodity 
and Developing Country Division 

Hendon, Nicole N., Office of Security, 
Employee Security Branch to Foreign 
Affairs Information Management 

Johnson, Martha J., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Lewis, Eugene J., Office of Chief of Pro- 
tocol to Office of Operations, General 
Services Division 

Lopez, Lourdes, Inter-American Affairs to 
Office of Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology 

Lotz, Sharon Ruth, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

Lynch, Janet E., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology to Office of the Secre- 
tary 

Moore, Alexis A., Office of the Inspector 
General to Inter-American Affairs, 
Caribbean Affairs Division 

Rush, Kelly Jean, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Advanced Technology 

Sears, Patricia Tara, Administrative and 
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Clerical Pool to Inter-American Affairs 
Slaughter Jr., Harold J., Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to Economic 
and Business Affairs 
Wilson, Barbara E., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Consular Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Biegel, Joseph D., Office of Operations, 
Language Services Division 

Burns, Denise A., European Affairs, 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military Af- 
fairs Division 

Carstensen, Barbara L., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Dunfey, William L., U.S. Mission to UN 

Fletcher, Linda M., Bureau of Personnel 

Foti, Janice K., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
Office of Marine Science and Technol- 
ogy 

Glaros, Anthony K., Passport Office, 
Washington 

Greenbaum, Denise K., Public Affairs, 
Office of Press Relations 

Gutschmit, David A., Intelligence and 
Research 

Hawkinson, Dorothy A., Passport Office, 
Seattle 

Hodel, Olga, Office of Refugee Programs 

Kazalonis, Kathryn A., Visa Office 

Kockler, Cecilia Magdalena, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Kornegay, Linda, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Kuhla, Celeste E., Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of Caribbean Affairs 
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McConnaughey, Lisa, Inter-American 
Affairs 

McGrady, Carolyn J., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

McDonald, Nikki A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

McLain, Carl E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Mednikoff, Rosalie J., Passport Office, 
Miami 

Mitchell, Ethel K., Visa Office 

Monaco, Loretta, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment 

Monroe, Lovier R., Passport Office, 
Philadelphia 

Moore, Rebecca A., European Affairs, 
Office of Northern Europe 

Nelums, Virginia |., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Palma, Mario Alfonso, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Porter, Reginald D., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Rosen, Howard T., U.S. Mission to UN 

Scott, James A., Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Seanor, Sara S., Office of Senior Adviser 
to the Secretary 

Sommers, Joan P., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Syrovy, Mary Eleanor, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Taylor, Lucia S.C., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Trottie, Janice Marie, Passport Office, 
Houston 
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Vincent, Christine C., Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Weiser, Meredith A., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Wicker, Linda E., Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 


RETIREMENTS 


Chatman, James P., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Kessel, Dorothy G., Passport Office, 
Miami 

McGowen, Edwin H., Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement 0 


Pay allotment regulations 


The Office of Personnel Man- 
agement has issued proposed regula- 
tions on allotment and assignment of 
pay for federal employees. The com- 
plete text of the proposal is available 
for review in the Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments, Room 2421, New State. @ 


MONTREAL—Consul general Lloyd M. 
Rives, center, presents awards to McGill 
University students Carol Dohan, second 
from left, who won the American Am- 
bassador’s Book Prize; and Francine 
LeCompte, who received a $1,000 schol- 
arship for study in the United States. 
Prof. Robert Vogel, is at left, and Prof. 
Thomas Velk, at right. 0 








BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


W. BEVERLY CARTER, abmassador- 
at-large for liaison with state and local gov- 
ernments, traveled to Philadelphia on June 1 to 
receive a human rights award from the Urban 
League of Philadelphia. Deputy coordinator 
DAVID SHINN attended the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors and annual meeting, in Seattle June 
7-10, and participated in meetings of the Mayors’ 
subcommittee on international economics and 
trade. 0 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


Protocol chief ABELARDO L. VALDEZ 
presented the following awards at a ceremony on 
June 16: Length-of-service pins, to JANIE 
GUILBAULT (30) and GEORGE SEALEY 
(20); certificates of excellent rating on per- 
formance evaluation reports, to MIDGE 
BURKE, ROWENA HOOD, JEAN JACK- 
SON, MARJORIE KEATING, MARY MAS- 
SERINI, MARY K. PASKUS, JAMES T. 
PAYNE, MARIE REARDON, MARY 
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On a weekend ‘‘familiarization visit’’ to 
the Operations Center, Secretary Muskie 
is briefed by Peggy Fenn, operations as- 
sistant. With him is director William F. 
Rope. (Photo by Robert Kaiser, Visual 
Services) 0 


SCHNECK, SHIRELY STEWARD and DI- 
ANNA WOLRIDGE; certificates of out- 
standing rating on performance evaluation re- 
ports, to LINDA DEWAN, and EILEEN 
McCARTHY; meritorious group cash awards, 
to Custom Services (MARJORIE KEATING, 
JANETTE McCONNEAUGHEY, SALLIE 
CLAIRBOURN, JOY COHEN, JACKIE 
CRYMES, CATHY GORE, MARY LYNCH 
and DEBRA MUSE, and to the Visits Section 
(KEN HAYS, GAHL BOTHE, PATRICK 
DALY, LINDA DEWAN, MARY MASSE- 
RINI, JAMES T. PAYNE and BILL 
SITTMANN); high-quality step increases, to 
LINDA DEWAN, DEE LILLY, JEAN 
JACKSON and SHIRLEY STEWART: 


Meritorious Honor Awards, to JEAN 
JACKSON and MARY K, PASKUS; and 
Superior Honor Awards, to RICHARD 
GOOKIN, JIM MARK and MARCH 
SCHNECK. 

Mr. Valdez greeted the king and queen of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan on their ar- 
rival in Washington for an official visit, June 
16-21. He then accompanied President and 
Mrs. Carter on their trip to Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Spain and Portugal, June 19-26. BILL 
SITTMANN, protocol visits officer, traveled 
to Venice, June 5-24, to advance the Presi- 
dent’s trip to the economic summit. The Cere- 
monial Division of Protocol was involved in 
the arrangements for SECRETARY MUSKIE’s 
reception June 11 for chiefs of the diplomatic 
missions. New additions in the Office of Pro- 
tocol are CONSUELO PACHON (Custom 
Services) and two summer interns—CYN- 
THIA WILLIAMS and WILLIAM ALTMAN. 
Resigning from the Department, and as man- 
ager of Blair House, is MARY SCHNECK. In 
order to compile an inventory of Iranian con- 
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OFFICE OF PROTOCOL—Victor Bo- 
nilla, from the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, presents Ambassador Abelardo 
L. Valdez, chief of protocol, second from 
left, with the Hispanic-American Foreign 
Service Officers’ Award, for contribu- 
tions to the image of Hispanic-Americans 
in foreign affairs. At left is Felix Vargas, 
special assistant to the under secretary 
for political affairs. At right is Lepoldo 
Garza, special assistant to the Latin 
American AID director. 0 


sulate assets, the following protocol officers 
were sent to former Iranian consulates in New 
York and Chicago: RICHARD PATENAUDE 
and ROWENA HOOD; in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, RICHARD MASSEY and JUNE 
FRAZIER; and to Houston, ROWENA HOOD 
and STELLA GUERRA. DAWN ALLEN- 
BACH of the Ceremonial Division has com- 
pleted a semester in Spanish at the Foreign 
Service Institute.0 


OFFICE OF U.S. COORDINATOR 
FOR REFUGEE AFFAIRS 


VICTOR H. PALMIERI, ambassador- 
at-large and U.S. coordinator, traveled to 
Geneva with Deputy Secretary WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER, to attend the conference on 
Kampuchean relief, May 26-27. Mr. Palmieri 
served as acting head of the U.S. delegation 
upon the deputy secretary’s departure from the 
conference. Mr. Palmieri remained in Geneva 
for several days for bilateral talks with major 
international organizations engaged in refugee 
relief programs. In connection with the 
Cuban-Haitian problem, he addressed the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare, in 
Cleveland, May 18, and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, in Seattle, June 9-10. The Cuban 
crisis also took him on an inspection tour of 
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the processing camp at Fort Chaffee, Ark., 
June 1-2. He has made appearances before 
several congressional committees, including 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, May 
5; the Senate Judiciary Committee, May 12; 
and the House Judiciary Committee, May 13, 
to testify on administration policy in the reset- 
tlement of Cubans and Haitians. Several per- 
sons from the office have been temporarily as- 
signed to deal with the Cuban crisis. CAROL 
HECKLINGER went to Eglin Air Force Base 
as refugee resettlement coordinator. RON 
COPELAND and JOANNA CAPLAN have 
been detailed full-time duties in the Cuban 
Working Group in Washington.O 


Administration 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Deputy assistant secretary KARL D. AC- 
KERMAN and Ambassador ANTHONY 
QUAINTON, director, Office for Combatting 
Terrorism, jointly welcomed members of the 
American Society of Industrial Security Ter- 
rorist Activities Committee, for an all-day 
seminar in the Department, May 15. Officials 
of several large U.S. business corporations, 
other members of the Office for Combatting 
Terrorism, officials of other U.S. Government 
agencies, and Security Threat Analysis Group 
employees JOHN BEDROSIAN, ANDY 
CORSUN, BELLE JOHNSTONE, LOUIS 
MIZELL, DENNIS PLUCHINSKY, BETH 
RENWICK and STEFANIE STAUFFER also 
participated. After the seminar, attendees were 
given a tour of the Office of Security Com- 
mand Center. 

Regional security officers and security 
engineering officers attending the Office of 
Security in-service seminar scheduled by the 
Education and Training Staff at the Depart- 


ment, June 9-13, included ANDY DILLARD 
(Jidda), MARTY DOUGHERTY (Manila), 
TIM FOUNTAIN (Cairo), ROY HIGGINS 
(Warsaw), HAL HOYESEN (Bangkok), 
RUDY JACKSON (Rio de Janeiro), JOHN 
JOMERUCK (Tokyo), PHIL JORNLIN (Bud- 
apest), DAVE KARVONEN (Lima), RON 
REAMS (Lisbon), DOUG ROBERTS (lIs- 
lamabad), CHUCK SOPER (New Delhi), and 
JOHN TATUM (Casablanca). A group 
Meritorious Honor Award was presented in 
June to security officers JERRY WILSON, 
JACQUES ISLAND, ROBERT DALY, DALE 
MORRIS, PATRICK MULLIN and JOSEPH 
McNULTY, for their performance during the 
hostilities at Embassy Managua, and during the 
change of government in Nicaragua, June-July 
1979. 

Mr. Ackerman was the luncheon speaker 
June 17 at the Ohio State University two-day 
seminar on ‘‘Executive Protection and Security 
during the 80s.’’ His talk was entitled the 
‘*Role of the U.S. Department of State in 
Combatting Terrorism.’’ SID TELFORD, 
chief, Command Center, spoke on ‘‘Interna- 
tional Terrorism and the American Response,”’ 
at the World Affairs Seminar at the University 
of Wisconsin Whitewater Campus, on June 10. 
JIM DANDRIDGE, chief, Education and 
Training Staff, presented a lecture entitled 
**Security of a U.S. Diplomatic Mission’’ to 
the Defense Intelligence School, Anacostia 
Naval Annex, on June 3. During June the Of- 
fice of Security assisted in the visit of PRINCE 
PHILIP of the United Kingdom, to San Fran- 
cisco, and established protective details for 
OUM SIDI of Morocco, QUEEN NOOR of 
Jordan, and GENERAL BIN SHAKIR of Jor- 
dan. Special agents in charge of protection 
were ER VIN- WEBER, TOM CHASE, GRACE 
GOODIER and MICHAEL VIGGIANO. The 
Office of Security Protective Liaison Staff and 
various field offices assisted in securing the 
Iranian missions around the United States that 
have been closed. 

FRED BRANDT, Technical Operations 
Division, and BRYAN FLANAGAN, Foreign 
Operations Division, met with KEN BIGGER, 
chief of physical security, Australian Security 
and Intelligence Organization, to discuss 
progress in areas of physical security and 
public-access control programs. BOB BAN- 
NERMAN, Office of Security/Office of 
Foreign Buildings liaison officer, visited Tur- 
key during May-June as part of a team study- 
ing public-access controls in official build- 
ings. LUCIUS JACKSON, Office of 
Security/Gffice of Foreign Buildings liaison 
officer, visited several South American posts 
during June to discuss public-access control 
measures with post officials. WILLIAM PENN 
and JOHN KONICKI, Education and Training 
Staff, returned to the Department after spend- 
ing six and four weeks, respectively, on tem- 
porary duty assignments at African posts. 

Office of Security representatives serving 
during June on oral panel interviews conducted 
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BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION— 
Employees of the Allowances Staff at an 
awards ceremony. First row, from left: 
Erle Curtis, Abe Cheng, Marion Rodgers, 
Frank Connolly, Julian Swisher, Mary 
Ann Griffin, Joanne De Concini, Bobbie 
Houston, Frank Pratt. Second row: Kevin 
Harnisch, Carolyn Contos, director 
Richard Martin, Norm Lizotte, Betty 
Stewart, Elizabeth Divney, Juanita 
Stokes, Leigh Turpin, Norman Prince, 
Reed Stormer, Lillian Nikl. 0 





at the Board of Examiners for security officer 
applicants included STEVE COX, JOHN 
DROTOS, WILLIAM DURSO, DICK GAN- 
NON, GRACE GOODIER, KEITH GWYN, 
JOAN LOMBARDI, TOM MAYES, PATTI 
MORTON, BOB NICHOLSON, KEN OR- 
ZELL and RAYMOND SCROGGS. 

JOHN BEDROSIAN, Chief, Threat Anal- 
ysis Group, attended a three-day seminar on 
‘Crisis Management of Terrorist Incidents,”’ 
at Berkeley Springs, W.Va. BELLE 
JOHNSTONE, Threat Analysis Group, attended 
the Foreign Service Institute seminar on intelli- 
gence and foreign policy, June 2-5. SUZANNE 
CONWAY, Command Center, attended the in- 
stitute-sponsored management skills for secre- 
taries course, in Berkeley Springs. BRENDA 
EVENSKI, Document and Information System 
Division, attended the institute’s supervisory 
seminar, at Harper’s Ferry, June 1-6. DAVE 
MYERS, Technical Security Division, attended a 
one-week weapons seminar, at Heckler & Koch, 
in Oberndorf/Hecker, Germany. 

On June 13 JBH Productions presented the 
Education and Training Staff the State De- 
partment’s copy of the Society for Technical 
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Communications 1980 International Au- 
diovisual Competition Achievement Award. 
The award was received for the Department’s 
filmstrip program entitled ‘‘Public Access 
Controls,’’ which was developed by Security 
for use in domestic and overseas training pro- 
grams. The competition included entries from 
U.S. and foreign corporations such as Kodak, 
Xerox, IBM and Toyota Motors. The nine pro- 
grams in the filmstrip series will be released to 
regional security offices, 
the summer months. 

On June 5 JOSEPH CLAY DEAN, offi- 
cer-in-charge, Naval Support Unit, was pre- 


worldwide, during 


sented the Navy’s Meritorious Unit Commen- 
dation, for the State Department’s Naval Sup- 
port Unit. The citation was signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and reads as follows: ‘‘For 
meritorious service in support of Department 
of State physical security operations and 
maintenance of secure spaces at overseas U.S. 
Foreign Service posts from | January 1979 to 
29 Februry 1980. During this period, Naval 
Support Unit, State Department continued to 
enhance the physical posture of overseas se- 
cure areas and contributed to the quality of 
public access controls. These improvements 
included the design and development of life- 
saving features such as emergency egress and 
fire prevention, as well as rehabilitation of se- 
cure areas in diplomatic missions that normally 
would not receive such support. The continu- 
ing maintenance program for Chief of Mission 
vehicles contributed to the safety and well- 
being of American Ambassadors and other 
senior officials overseas. Emergency services 
to Managua, Nicaragua; Tehran, Iran; Is- 
lamabad, Pakistan; and San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador, and extensive rehabilitation of the 
American Embassy, Moscow, USSR, and 


many other were completed in a timely and 
outstanding manner. By their outstanding con- 
tributions to vital Department of State security 
operations, conscientiousness, and complete 
dedication to duty, the officers and enlisted 
personnel of Naval Support Unit, State Depart- 
ment, reflected credit upon themselves and up- 
held the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.’’0 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


DIMITRI ARENSBURGER returned to 
Geneva on May 19 for resumption of the 
chemical warfare talks, which were expected 
to continue through June. CORNELIUS IIDA 
interpreted during the visit of the chairman of 
the Japanese joint chiefs of staff, May 18-23. 
On May 19, BILL FUKUDA interpreted for a 
group of Japanese journalists in their interview 
with ROSALYNN CARTER. Verbatim 
reporter MARIE TAYLOR and WYLMA 
JAMES (retired) reported SECRETARY 
MUSKIE’s first press conference, May 20. 
Reviewer/translator WILLEM DANIELS at- 
tended a two-week course on Latin American 
area studies, at the Foreign Service Institute. 
U.S.-Brazil aviation talks were carried on in 
the Department the second half of May with 
interpreting assistance from SOPHIA POR- 
SON. STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG 
traveled to San Jose and Managua with House 
Majority Leader JIM WRIGHT, June 6-10. 
The third NATO symposium on ‘‘Quality and 
its Assurance’’ took place in Washington, June 
2-6. The division provided four teams of 
simultaneous interpreters, including staff in- 
terpreters HELEN KAPS and CAROL WOL- 
TER. The Italian Foreign Minister visited 
Washington on June 9-11. NEIL SEIDEN- 
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MAN assisted him in meetings with the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretary GEORGE VEST. On June 9, 
Ms. Taylor reported Secretary Muskie’s speech 
before the meeting of delegates of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, which took place 
in the East Room of the White House. Mr. 
Seidenman, VICTOR JACKOVICH, AN- 
THONY HERVAS and Ms. Porson flew to 
Europe to interpret for the President in Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Spain and Portugal. The sixth in- 
ternational conference on legal metrology met 
in Washington, June 16-21. Staff interpreters 
involved included BILL KRIMER, Ms. Kaps, 
GALINA TUNIK-ROSNIANSKY and DI- 
MITRY ZARECHNAK. Ms. Porson and 
ALEC TOUMAYAN interpreted for a confer- 
ence in Annapolis, June 17-19, and GISELA 
MARCUSE interpreted at a four-power ballis- 
tics meeting at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
June 17-20. Ms. Porson addressed the Chevy 
Chase Woman’s Club on June 10. Mr. lida, 
who has been with the division for about a year 
and a half, has been transferred to Tokyo, 
where he was to report some time in July. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Recent assignment announcements were 
LOUIS CORRERI, special assistant to the 
deputy assistant secretary for communications; 
RAY WOLF, chief, Special Projects and Pro- 
gramming Staff; and GEORGE JACOBSEN, 
instructor, Training Division. GERARD 
GENDRON and PETER GREGORIO were as- 
signed on temporary detail to Venice. Brief- 
ings were given to WILLIAM FORD, 


BONN—The deputy assistant secretary 
for communications, Stuart E. Branch, 
left, presents meritorious step increase 
certificates to communications officers 
Bernard W. Bies, center, and Richard J. 
Getze. 0 
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Georgetown; HUGH HUDKINS, Beijing; 
ROBERT KEGLEY, Canberra, FREDERICK 
KING, Managua; JOHN McMILLEN, Quito; 
MARIANNE MALDE, Bamako; CHARLES 
OXENDINE, Mbabane; and GERRY SHEE- 
HAN, Monrovia. Communications personnel 
on consultation were CLIFFORD 
BRZOZOWSKI, Seoul; JOEL KLEIMAN, 
Frankfurt; RALPH SCHMIDT, Singapore; 
DONALD SMOCK, Islamabad; and FLOYD 
WILSON, Islamabad. Two one-week limited 
teletype maintenance courses were attended by 
Mr. Ford; ALEXANDER KLEINSMITH, 
Sinai; TERRY KOPF, Mogadishu; WILLIS 
SORRELL, Bissau; and WAYNE UBRICH, 
Leningrad.O 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD M. 
MOOSE participated in a conference on in- 
vestment in Lusophone, Africa, sponsored by 
the African American Institute, in Boston, 
June 14. He was accompanied by PETER DE 
VOS, deputy director of southern African af- 
fairs, and JAMES OVERLY, Angola country 
officer. Deputy assistant secretary MABEL M. 
SMYTHE was honored at a reception at the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation, in New York, May 
22. She also presided at a luncheon meeting 
with a multiracial delegation of non-govern- 
mental South African leaders, June 4, and over 
a day-long conference on the Economic Com- 
munity of West African States, in the Depart- 
ment, June 9. 

Ambassador DONALD NORLAND deliv- 
ered the commencement speech at St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, Minn., May 24. Ambas- 
sador JOHN CLINGERMAN, spoke at Michi- 
gan State University, May 28; Wayne State 
University, June 2; and Kalamazoo College, 
June 5; and traveled to Amarillo, Tex., to 
speak at a public forum. Ambassador WIL- 


YAOUNDE, Cameroon—The American 
consul in Douala, Kenneth Scott, receives 
Meritorious Honor Award from chargé 
Peter Lord. 0 


LIAM SWING addressed the San Diego Insti- 
tute of World Affairs and the World Affairs 
Council, June 3, and met with the editorial 
board of the San Diego Union. On June 4, he 
met with Los Angeles Mayor THOMAS 
BRADLEY and members of the city’s interna- 
tional task force; he also met with the editorial 
board of the Los Angeles Times. 

PAUL J. HARE, director of the Office of 
Southern African Affairs, attended a U.S./ 
South African leader exchange program con- 
ference, in Mt. Kisco, N.Y., June 6-8. Am- 
bassador STEPHEN LOW addressed the mem- 
bers of the Mile High Club, in Denver, on June 
10, and met with reporters from the Denver 
Post. He also spoke at a meeting of the Mid- 
America Committee, in Milwaukee, June 18. 
JOHN VINCENT, deputy director of public 
affairs, addressed the Honors Institute of 
Two-Year Colleges, in Beverly, Me., June 10. 
DANIEL WATERMAN, senior economist, 
Economic Policy Staff, delivered the luncheon 
speech at a conference on business opportuni- 
ties in Africa, in Rochester, N.Y., June 11; he 
made several other appearances in Rochester 
that day. 

New personnel: RALPH GRANIER, from 
Bremen, Germany, serving as alternate direc- 
tor of the Office of Inter-African Affairs; 
ROBERT PROCTER, from Jidda, now desk 
officer for Malawi and Zambia. 0 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


RALPH EARLE II was confirmed by the 
Senate May 15 as director of the agency, a post 
he had held since January 3 under a recess ap- 
pointment. GEORGE W. ASHWORTH was 
confirmed by the Senate June 4 as an assistant 
director and head of the Weapons Evaluation 
and Control Bureau. JAMES M. MONTGOM- 
ERY was selected by the director to be coun- 
selor of the agency.. In that capacity, Mr. 
Montgomery will be chairman of the Research 
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Council and director of policy planning for the 
agency. A career Foreign Service officer, he 
had been deputy assistant director of the 
weapons bureau for the past year. The director 
reassigned A. M. CHRISTOPHER from the 
Office of Public Affairs, where he had been 
principal deputy for the past 18 months, to re- 
place Mr. Montgomery in the weapons bureau. 
A charter member of the Senior Executive 
Service, Mr. Christopher has been with the 
agency since 1963. With the transfer of Mr. 
Christopher, JAMES M. POPE was named 
principal deputy public affairs adviser. A 
career official at ICA, Mr. Pope has been on 
detail to the agency for the past three years. 
Air Force Colonel MORRIS WARNER has 
been transferred from the agency’s Arms 
Transfer Division to serve as deputy senior 
military adviser. He was detailed to the agency 
last year on reassignment from Tehran, where 
he had been director of plans for the U.S. 
military mission to Iran. 

The Committee on Disarmament started 
the second half of its 1980 session in Geneva, 
June 12, with Ambassador CHARLES C. 
FLOWERREE heading the U.S. delegation. 
The agenda included consideration of four 
main items: a radiological weapons prohibi- 
tion, a chemical weapons ban, a comprehen- 
sive program of disarmament, and effective 
international arrangements to assure non- 
nuclear weapons states against the use or threat 
of use of nuclear weapons. Other agency offi- 
cers participating in the session include 
ALEXANDER AKALOVSKY, LOWELL 
FLEISCHER, KATHARINE C. CRITTEN- 
BERGER, ROBERT P. MIKULAK, ROSE- 
MARIE TAYLOR and JULIA A. DRA- 
GOONE. 

Representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union resumed 
trilateral negotiations in Geneva, June 16, ona 
comprehensive nuclear test ban. Ambassador 
HERBERT F. YORK headed the U.S. delega- 
tion, which included JOHN M. JOYCE and 
Captain TERRY F. CARRAWAY of the 
agency. M. SUZANNE VANCE received the 
agency’s Meritorious Honor Award in a May 
16 ceremony. She was honored for her service 
as staff assistant in the Office of the Director. 
After three years in that post, she has been 
reassigned to the Bureau of International Se- 
curity Programs. 

Air Force Major General JAMES DAL- 
TON, vice director of the Joint Staff in the 
Department of Defense, briefed senior agency 
officials, June 5, on the structure and operation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 
M. ELAINE BUNN left the agency to accept 
an appointment with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense under the Presidential Man- 
agement !ntern Program. After three years with 
the agency, initially as assistant general coun- 
sel for congressional relations and, since 1978, 
as chief of the Arms Transfer Division, ALAN 
A. PLATT left the agency May 31 to join the 
staff of the Hoover Institution on War and 
Peace, at Stanford University. Captain R. 
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CLIFTON JONES, a member of the Defense 
Impact Staff in the weapons bureau, has joined 
the staff of the JWK International Corp., in 
Annandale, Va. FREDERICK WILLIAMS, an 
attorney-adviser with the Office of the General 
Counsel for 18 months, left the agency to join 
the Washington office of Isham, Lincoln & 
Beale, a Chicago law firm. Mr. Williams, who 
holds a doctorate in physics, earlier served as a 
physical science officer in the agency’s non- 
proliferation bureau. CHARLES R. McAN- 
DREW Jr., who had been the agency’s chief 
accountant for nearly three years, left to join 
the staff of the General Accounting Office. 
JOHN W. SALMON, a career Foreign Service 
officer on detail to the agency for the past two 
years, in the International Security Programs 
Bureau, has been named deputy director of the 
Department’s Office of Non-Proliferation Pol- 
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Consular Affairs 


On June 16, Assistant Secretary BAR- 
BARA M. WATSON addressed the ladies’ 
auxiliary of Club Managers Wives of Met- 
ropolitan Washington, at the Sulgrave Club. 
Miss Watson spoke to the group on the role of 
women in government. Deputy assistant sec- 
retary BOB FRITTS addressed the participants 
of the advanced consular course, May 30, at 
the Foreign Service Institute. He presented the 
participants with their certificates of achieve- 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS—Deputy assist- 
ant secretary Norbert J. Krieg, left, pre- 
sents group Meritorious Honor Award to 
Passport Services’ Research and Liaison 
Branch. From left: Carolyn Scott, 
Roseanne Pool, Randy Bevins, Rose 
Kalivretenos, Robert Kott. 0 


ment. Mr. Fritts also spoke to a group of 
Foreign Service national employees who were 
visiting Washington for training at the insti- 
tute. Mr. Fritts discussed the daily work of the 
Foreign Service national and the federal bene- 
fits program, and the importance of the contri- 
bution of nationals to overall consular opera- 
tions abroad. Deputy assistant secretary RUTH 
McLENDON and CARMEN DiPLACIDO, 
director, Office of Citizen Consular Services, 
shared views and ideas with the Foreign Serv- 
ice national employees during a luncheon 
meeting prior to their return to their posts. 

The deputy assistant secretary for passport 
services, BERT KRIEG, visited the Chicago 
and New Orleans Passport Agencies, May 
20-28. In addition to familiarizing himself 
with the operations at both agencies, Mr. Krieg 
discussed with Chicago agency personnel plans 
for the implementation of a new travel docu- 
ment issuance system which will be in opera- 
tion at that agency in 1981. Personnel matters 
were a focus of the visit to the agency in New 
Orleans. A bureau personnel team composed of 
ADRIENNE HATCHETT and BENNY 
WHITEHEAD traveled to New Orleans with 
Mr. Krieg. 

KATHI WARD represented the bureau at 
the first annual Constitutent Resource Exposi- 
tion, May 22, in the Cannon House Office 
Building on Capitol Hill. Mrs. Ward replied to 
questions relating to the work of the entire 
bureau. The conference gave congressional 
leaders and their staff membes the opportunity 
to speak with representatives of 35 federal 
agencies and departments. On May 16 PETER 
K. MURPHY, special assisiant, traveled to 
Reading, Pa., to address the World Affairs 
Council. The subject of his talk was ‘‘The 
American Consul and Foreign Affairs.’’ He 
outlined the importance of consular service in 
today’s world, and its intimate connection with 
our foreign policy objectives. During his visit 
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to Pennsylvania, Mr. Murphy participated in 
several media interviews concerning the direct 
constituent contact with the Department of 
State which most frequently occurs in the con- 
sular area. 

On May 21, PETER K. MURPHY, spe- 
cial assistant, JOHN ADAMS, of the Visa Of- 
fice; and FRANK HEADLEY, of the Passport 
Office, attended a special Department seminar 
entitled ‘‘Incident Management and Hostage 
Negotiation.’’ On June 3 NORMAN SINGER 
and JAKE DYLES of the Visa Office con- 
ducted a seminar on Capitol Hill on nonim- 
migrant visa processing, for congressional 
staff members. On June 5, JOSEPH E. 
OLENIK conducted a seminar on immigrant 
visa processing, for the same group. On June 
10, CORNELIUS D. SCULLY, Visa Office, 
addressed the national symposium of the 
American Committee on Italian Migration, at 
the Mayflower Hotel. From May 28-30, Mr. 
Scully participated in a meeting of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Affairs, in St. 
Louis. SALLY BETH BUMBRY has left the 
Visa Office for the Office of Overseas Citizen 
Services, and KATHY KAZALONIS has 
transferred from the Visa Office to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. WES 
PARSONS has joined the Field Liaison Divi- 
sion of the Visa Office, and BOB WATKINS 
is in the Written Inquiries Division, from 
Kingston. ROBERT DRY of the Office of 
Overseas Citizen Services gave a presentation 
concerning the Hague Abolition of Legaliza- 
tion Convention, at the National Notary As- 
sociation’s conference, in Miami, on May 17. 
The Advisory Opinions Division of the Visa 
Office welcomes all consular officers who are 
in Washington and who wish to consult with 
that division. ‘‘Please telephone Extension 
22920, and the division will schedule an ap- 
pointment to speak with officers interested in 
your post,”’ the bureau said. 

The bureau welcomed the following sum- 
mer employees: GEORGE RATLIFF, SALLY 
M. COLEMAN, KATHRYN A. DOMICK, 
PAM MITCHELL and DAISY GUNNOE. 0 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary DEANE R. HINTON 
attended the ministerial meeting of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, in Paris, June 1-5. JAMES TAR- 
RANT, special assistant for consumer affairs, 
served on the U.S. delegation to the June 4-6 
meeting of the consumer policy committee of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, in Paris. The United States 
is seeking to make this committee the primary 
group for coordinating consumer projects 
among industrialized countries. MICHAEL 
CALINGAERT, deputy assistant secretary for 
international resources and food policy, and 
DAVID BURNS, chief, Tropical Products Di- 
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vision, attended the annual sugar dinner in 
New York, May 14, which brought together 
over 1,000 U.S. and foreign businessmen and 
officials. Afterwards Mr. Calingaert visited the 
New York commodity markets and consulted 
with coffee traders. On May 20-21 Mr. Calin- 
gaert participated in a meeting of grain ex- 
porting countries in Brussels. He then served 
as alternate U.S. representative at the annual 
ministerial-level meeting of the World Food 
Council in Arusha, Tanzania, in early June. 
On his way back he stopped in London for 
consultations on coffee matters. 

The deputy assistant secretary for interna- 
tional finance and development, ELINOR 
CONSTABLE, addressed the New York bar on 
June 11 on ‘‘The International Code of Con- 
duct Negotiations.” 

Discussions aimed at concluding an air 
transport agreement with China resumed in 
Washington, May 19. The negotiations, 
chaired by the deputy assistant secretary for 
transportation and telecommunications, 
B. BOYD HIGHT, were begun in April at 
Beijing. The talks were still underway in mid- 
June. Civil aviation negotiations were held 
during May in Washington with three other 
countries. JAMES FERRER JR., director of 
the Office of Aviation, was U.S. chairman for 
talks with Peru, May 5-10, and Brazil, May 
19-24. RICHARD W. BOGOSIAN, chief of 
the Aviation Negotiations Division, chaired the 
U.S. delegation to the discussions with Aus- 
tralia, May 12-30. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN, director of the Of- 
fice of International Communications Policy, 
represented the United States at the annual 
meeting in Geneva, May 12-30, of the gov- 
erning body of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union. A major interest of the United 
States at the meeting was to ensure that effi- 
cient and timely steps were taken to implement 
decisions of the 1979 World Administrative 
Radio Conference. JOEL SPIRO, chief of the 
Special Trade Activities Division, was a 
member of a U.S. delegation that met with 
Canadian government officials in Ottawa, May 
15, to discuss trade compensation for their re- 
spective escape-clause actions. 

Ten summer interns entered on duty in the 
bureau. They are KERWIN DAVIS, of How- 
ard University, assigned to the Special Trade 
Activities Division; LAWRENCE FUELL, 
University of Kentucky, to the Food Programs 
Division; MARY ISKENDARIAN, George- 
town University, to the Office of Development 
Finance; PETER JANNIS, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Office of East-West Trade; DIANE 
JARRETT, Georgetown University, Office of 
Monetary Affairs; STEPHEN LUERE, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, Industrial and 
Strategic Materials Division; MARIAN 
MARUYAMA, University of Kentucky, Office 
of Investment Affairs; DOUGLAS MOORE, 
University of California, Aviation Programs 
and Policy Division; JAYLEEN RAEL, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Office of Maritime 
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Affairs; JOAN RECTOR, Duke University, 
Textiles Division; and MONTEE WYNN, 
Fletcher School of International Law and Dip- 
lomacy, Office of East-West Trade. Summer 
clerical employees who entered on duty are 
CHRISTIAN NOLAN and MARGARET 
EVANS. WILLIAM POGUE has reported for 
duty as deputy executive director, and JAMES 
GADSDEN as staff assistant in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary.0 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


ANDREW OSTERMAN spoke at a joint 
Government/industry symposium on U.S.- 
semiconductor industry competition, at Stan- 
ford University, May 20-24. DONN HEANY 
left the bureau, May 30, on detail to the Com- 
merce Department, where he has joined the 
staff of the director general of the Foreign 
Commercial Service. WALTER LUNDY, act- 
ing director, attended the annual meeting of 
the Asian Development Bank, in Manila, April 
30-May 2, and the annual international meet- 
ing of the Pacific Basin Economic Council, in 
Sydney, May 5-8. RICHARD MORFORD at- 
tended a petroleum training course at the 
American Petroleum Institute, and consulted 
with oil companies in Houston, May 12-19.0 


European Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT L. 
BARRY discussed U.S.-Soviet relations at the 
Executive Diplomat Seminar, May 21. Mr. 
Barry also traveled to San Diego, where he 
spoke on the same subject at the City Club and 
World Affairs Council, May 28. On June 12, 
Mr. Barry spoke on U.S.-Czechoslovak rela- 
tions, in New York, at the U.S.-Czechoslovak 


MADRID—Regional security officer 
Michael W. Becker, left, receives letter of 
commendation and plaque from director 
of U.S. Secret Service. Presentation was 
made by Chargé Robert E. Barbour. 0 
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AMSTERDAM—Foreign Service na- 
tional Arie Vogelaar, right, receives 30- 
year award from consul general S. 
Morey Bell. In background are Hans Van 
der Veen, Regina Vermeeren, Mrs. Vog- 
elaar and Samuel V. Smith.O 


Economic Council. ANDRE SURENA and 
DANIEL SIMON, of the U.S. mission in Ber- 
lin, were in the Department for consultations, 
June 2-6. THOMAS M.T. NILES, director, 
Office of Central European Affairs, and 
LANAH BERRYHILL completed early- 
morning German classes at the Foreign Service 
Institute, June 13. BENNETT HARMAN has 
joined the Federal Republic of Germany desk 
as a summer intern. ROBERT A. BRADTKE, 
economic/commercial officer, Office of East- 
ern European Affairs, traveled to Yugoslavia 
to participate in the meeting of U.S.-Yugoslav 
Economic Council, June 1-4. WILLIAM E. 
PRIMOSCH, economic/commercial officer, 
traveled to Warsaw as part oi the U.S. delega- 
tion to the U.S. Polish Joint Trade Committee 
meeting, May 26-28. Mr. Primosch also at- 
tended the Department of Commerce East- 
West banking symposium, in Munich, May 
29-31. WILLIAM H. HILL, Exchanges Sec- 
tion, Office of Soviet Union Affairs, traveled 
to New York, June 6, to speak at a meeting of 
the International Research and Exchanges 
Board, and to brief prospective participants on 
academic exchanges with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics for the coming year. 
CHARLES H. THOMAS, deputy director, 
Office of European Security and Political Af- 
fairs, and ROBERT S. PACE accompanied 
Secretary of Defense HAROLD BROWN to 
NATO’s nuclear planning group ministerial 
meeting, June 3-4, in Bodo, Norway. ROGER 
HARRISON accompanied MAX KAMPEL- 
MAN, cochairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, to Paris, Rome, London and Bonn, 
May 19-26, for consultations. The party was 
later joined by GRIFFIN BELL, chairman of 
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the U.S. delegation, for a May 28 ‘‘rein- 
forced’” NATO Council meeting, at Brussels, 
and for the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe discussions in Madrid. ERIC 
REHFELD participated in the NATO Joint 
Communications and Electronics Committee 
meeting in Brussels, the week of April 14, and 
the NATO/Supreme Headquarters, allied Pow- 
ers in Europe, annual infrastructure confer- 
ence, the week of June 2. AVIS BOHLEN 
represented the office at a June 16 meeting of 
the NATO special consultative group. 
ROBERT M. BEAUDRY, director, Office 
of Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, European Community and At- 
lantic Political-Economic Affairs, and 
ROBERT J. MONTGOMERY accompanied 
Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER 
and Commerce Secretary PHILIP KLUTZ- 
NICK, co-chairman of the U.S. delegation, to 
the 1980 ministerial level meeting of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment council, in Paris, June 3-4. The 
delegation included other officials from State, 
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Treasury, Commerce and other agencies. Dis- 
cussion at the ministerial concentrated on 
macroeconomic and energy policy issues, 
North-South topics, and the new declaration on 
trade policies, which was adopted unani- 
mously. 0 


Foreign Service Institute 


EUGENE E. CHAMPAGNE has entered 
on duty as executive director of the Foreign 
Service Institute, from Embassy Cairo. Also 
joining the staff were JOHN R. SCHMIDT, 
from London; GWENDOLYN E. MINOR, 
from the Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs; LUCY 
D. R. QUINN, from Damascus; DAVID C. 
McGAFFEY, from university training; CON- 
STANCE CHAMPAGNE, from Cairo; and 
PATRICIA C. RAY, a new employee. New 
language and culture instructors at the institute 
are CRISTIANA KATSU, TADEUSZ WAL- 
ENDOWSKI and LILY WILLENS. 

The School of Area Studies of the institute 
held a one-day conference of presidents of area 
studies associations, on May 16. This group 
came together for the first time and exchanged 
ideas with the staff. The members offered ad- 
vice on proposed curriculum changes in, and 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—A 
new three-year agreement has been 
negotiated between the School of Lan- 
guage Studies and the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, AFL- 
CIO, Local 1534, representing the insti- 
tute’s language and culture instructors. 
Seated, left to right, are John Thiuri and 
Richard Howland. Standing are Jiri Cer- 
nik, Guzine Metya, Katherine Hanna, 
Martha Gowland, Roberta Davis, Lloyd 
Swift, Hugh Hassan, Robert Russum and 
Stephen Zappala. 
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expansion of, language and area studies at the 
institute, and debated such subjects as the fu- 
ture of area studies in the United States. The 
conference grew out of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, which called for closer 
ties between academic and Government in- 
stitutions. Senior institute officials, led by the 
new director, PAUL H. BOEKER, and the di- 
rector general of the Foreign Service, HARRY 
G. BARNES JR., and deputy assistant secre- 
tary CAROL E. BAUMANN, participated ac- 
tively in the proceedings. Mr. Barnes spoke on 
the place of area specialization in the depart- 
ment. At lunch, ALICE STONE ILCHMAN, 
associate director, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, ICA, gave the participants an 
update on recent developments affecting lan- 
guage and area studies and instruction since is- 
suance of the commission report last fall. In 
their summary comments, the participants ex- 
pressed strong interest and support to current 
efforts to improve and expand language and 
area training at the institute. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
addressed the Foreign Service Institute Execu- 
tive Seminar on May 21. On June 12, in the 
Dean Acheson Auditorium, she delivered wel- 
coming remarks to the sixth of a series of 
conferences in preparation for the Copenhagen 
Mid-Decade Women’s Conference. She gave 
the keynote address to the Northeast Central 
Region Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, in Milwaukee, June 
13, and, while in Milwaukee, spoke on human 
rights policy with editorial writers and other 
press people. 

Deputy assistant secretary STEVE 
PALMER and economic affairs officer BAR- 
BARA BOWIE participated in a conference 
sponsored by the American Association of the 
International Commission of Jurists and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in New York, on 
‘*Toward an Integrated Human Rights Pol- 
icy.’” CHARLES B. SALMON JR., director of 
the Office of Human Rights, participated in a 
foreign policy conference for Asian Americans 
sponsored by the Bureau of Public Affairs. He 
spoke on human rights policy at the conference 
sessions in Los Angeles and Seattle, May 
9-10. Mr. Salmon left the bureau at the end of 
June to take the deputy-chief-of-mission course 
at the Foreign Service Institute, prior to his 
transfer to Wellington. 

PATRICK FLOOD, regional affairs offi- 
cer for South American affairs, delivered the 
commencement address at St. Thomas Aquinas 
School, in Fairfield, Conn., June 8. He has 
since left the office to continue his work in 
human rights and humanitarian affairs in 
Geneva. The human rights officer for Near 
East and South Asian affairs, TAYLOR JESSE 
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CLEAR, briefed the CIA advanced intelligence 
seminar on ‘‘Human Rights and Foreign Pol- 
icy,’ June 11. Also during June, regional 
human rights officer JON GREENWALD par- 
ticipated in bilateral consultations with dele- 
gations from Hungary, Finland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. DAVID MARTIN, special assistant and 
congressional relations officer appeared on 
‘*Positively Black,’’ on WNBC in New York, 
with Rep. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM and Father 
ANTOINE ADRIEN, to discuss Haitian 
asylum applicants. The program was aired on 
May 25. Mr. Martin has since left the bureau 
to teach law at the University of Virginia law 
school. Deputy assistant secretary STEPHEN 
B. COHEN has also left the Department for a 
post as professor of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. ORA CLEMENS has joined the bureau 
as an intern for the summer. Ms. Clemens has 
a B.A. from Michigan State University, in 
political science, and will be attending Johns 
Hopkins this fall.O 


inspector General’s Office 


Second-cycle inspection teams are in the 
field and expected to return the end of July. 
New inspectors joining the inspection staff are 
RALPH T. JONES and JAMES K. MAHAF- 
FEY. Other inspectors expected to join the 
staff are Ambassador WILLARD A. DEPREE, 
CAROLYN F. KINGSLEY, Ambassador 
JOHN A. LINEHAN, HOWARD M. McEL- 
ROY and ROBERT S. STEVEN. REBECCA 
SYMMES has joined the staff as a research as- 
sistant, and LEILA AFZAL as a summer 
intern. Inspectors departing the staff for on- 
ward assignments are FELIX $§. BLOCH— 
economic counselor, Vienna; JOHN A. 
MURTHA— assistant chief of protocol for ad- 
ministration; DONALD R. WOODWARD— 
Executive Seminar. ALEXIS A. MOORE of 
the secretarial staff also departed for a new as- 
signment.O 


Intelligence and Research 


Bureau director RONALD I. SPIERS and 
bureau analysts consulted with the following 
chiefs of mission between mid-May and mid- 
June: Ambassador STEPHEN WARREN 
BOSWORTH, Tunisia; RAUL H. CASTRO, 
Argentina; STEPHEN LOW, Nigeria; LAW- 
RENCE A. PEZZULLO, Nicaragua; LEON- 
ARD WOODCOCK, China; ROBERT E. 
WHITE, El Salvador; ROBERT F. GOHEEN, 
India; TERRENCE A. TODMAN, Spain; 
TALCOTT W. SEELYE, Syria; NICHOLAS 
A. VELIOTES, Jordan; ROBERT B. OAK- 
LEY, Zaire; and WILLIAM B. ED- 
MONDSON, South Africa. 

On June 19, Mr. Spiers presided over the 
bureau’s honor awards presentation, in the 
East Auditorium. Superior Honor Awards were 
presented to MYLES L. GREENE, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Analysis for the Near East 
and South Asia; TERRENCE GRANT, chief, 
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Division for Southern Europe, Office of Anal- 
ysis for Western Europe; DAVID H. COHN, 
director, Office of Economic Analysis; DEN- 
NIS P. MURPHY, chief, Regional Economic 
Division, Office of Economic Analysis; and 
JOHN SYLVESTER JR., Acting Assistant 
Deputy Director, Office of the Director. Trib- 
utes of Appreciation were awarded to DON- 
ALD H. VOSS, deputy director, Office of 
Economic Analysis; and KENNETH J. 
SCOTT, intelligence research specialist, Of- 
fice of Economic Analysis. STEPHEN R. 
GRUMMON and ELIZA VAN HOLLEN, 
analysts in the South Asia Division, Office of 
Analysis for the Near East and South Asia; 
GEORGE W. OGG, chief, Commodity and 
Developing Country Division, and RUSSELL 
O. PRICKETT, chief, Trade, Investment and 
Payments Division, both of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. All received Meritorious 
Honor Awards. High-quality step increases 
were awarded to ROBERT WILLNER, chief, 
Current Intelligence Staff, Office of Intelli- 
gence Support; TERESA A. HUGHES, ana- 
lyst, Office of Analysis for Africa; IGOR BE- 
LOUSOVITCH, analyst, Office of Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; 
KATHLEEN M. WALKER, secretary, Office 
of Analysis for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe; PATRICIA A. JACKSON, secretary, 
Office of Politico-Military Analysis; and 
BONNIE J. MAXWELL, secretary, Office of 
Economic Analysis. 

ERIC WILLENZ, chairman of the Europe 
and Global Research Group, Office of Long- 
Range Assessments and Research, spent May 
21 at the Army War College, Carlisle, Pa., 
lecturing on current issues in the world Com- 
munist movement, and consulting with faculty 
members on questions of common interest. 
KENNETH ROBERTS, program officer in the 
same office, participated in the national secu- 
rity seminar sponsored by the U.S. Army War 
College, at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., June 2-6. 
LEWIS ALEXANDER, State’s Georgrapher, 
attended the annual current strategy forum on 
the theme, ‘‘U.S. Naval Strategy for the 
1980s’” at the Naval War College, Newport, 
R.I., May 12-16. J. MILLARD BURR and 
ROBERT SMITH, of the same office, attended 
the intelligence and foreign policy course at 
the Foreign Service Institute, the week of June 
6th. LEWIS G., SARRIS, special assistant for 
politico-military analysis, Office of Politico- 
Military Analysis, spoke to some 30 visiting 
political science students and faculty advisers 
from Hofstra University, on the organization 
of the Department and the bureau and on the 
role of intelligence in foreign policy. 

For the Office of Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, MARTHA 
MAUTNER, deputy director, spoke to the Ne- 
braska 4-H delegation on U.S. foreign policy 
and its making, June 10, in the Department. 
SIDNEY PLOSS, analyst, Soviet Internal Di- 
vision, spoke on “‘Kremlinology and the New 
Soviet Threat,’ at the Kennan Institute for 
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Advanced Russian Studies, Washington, May 
28. WAYNE LIMBERG, analyst, Soviet 
Foreign Political Division, lectured at Ameri- 
can University’s seminar on business and the 
federal Government, May 15. He also spoke to 
a detachment of the U.S. Army Reserves at Ft. 
Belvoir, Va., May 19, and lectured at the 
Foreign Service Institute on Soviets and the 
Mideast, May 29. H. JONATHAN BEMIS, 
analyst in the same division, spoke on U.S.- 
Soviet relations, at a youth leadership confer- 
ence in Dover, Del., May 16. FRANK 
FOLDVARY analyst, East European Division, 
participated in a panel on Poland’s economic 
problems, organized by the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, at American 
University, May 25. 

TERENCE E. BYRNE, deputy director, 
Office of Economic Analysis, became acting 
director upon the retirement of DAVID H. 
COHN. RUSSELL O. PRICKETT, chief, 
Trade, Investment and Payments Division, is 
acting deputy director. RITA M. TAUBEN- 
FELD has assumed duties as Chief, Trade, 
Investment and Payments Division. For the 
Office of Analysis for Africa, ANN REID con- 
sulted with embassy officials at Addis Ababa, 
Mogadishu, Hargeisa, Berbera, Nairobi and 
London, May 18-June 14. GERALD FEIER- 
STEIN, analyst in the South Asia Division, 
Office of Analysis for the Near East and South 
Asia, participated in a panel discussion on 
‘*The Nepal Referendum: Tradition or 
Change?’’ at the Asia Society meeting in New 
York, June 9. DENNIS HOWLEY, analyst in 
the Near East Division, participated in the 18th 
international affairs symposium, U.S. Army 
Institute for Military Assistance, at Ft. Bragg, 
N.C., May 27-29. LARAINE CARTER, 
analyst in the same division, lectured on ‘‘The 
Saudi Military Trainee: His Customs, Manners 
and Social Usage,’’ at Elgin Air Force Base, 
May 29. THEODORE H. KATTOUF, also an 
analyst in the Near East Division, gave a lec- 
ture to officers of the 24th Infantry Division at 
Ft. Stewart, Ga., May 22. IAN LUSTICK, 
Council on Foreign Relations fellow, gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Main Currents in Middle East 
Politics,’’ at a seminar sponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, in New York, June 
10-11. He has written a book on ‘‘Arabs in 
the Jewish State: Israel’s Control of the Na- 
tional Minority,’’ published by the University 
of Texas Press in May.O 


international Narcotics 
Matters 


Assistant Secretary MATHEA FALCO 
visited Bogota in May for a series of high-level 
consultations with Colombian officials. 
PRESIDENT TURBAY and several cabinet 
ministers met with Ms. Falco and chargé 
FRANK C «IGLER to discuss the planning and 
future framework of the Colombian anti- 
narcotics initiative. Deputy assistant secretary 
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JOSEPH H. LINNEMANN and program offi- 
cer JOSEPH G. McLEAN traveled to Mexico 
City for the quarterly National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration review, held in conjunc- 
tion with the government of Mexico. During 
their visit Mr. Linnemann and Mr. McLean 
participated in bilateral discussions with offi- 
cials of the Mexican government involved in 
directing Mexico’s poppy eradication program. 
The deputy director of the Office of Program 
Management, BRUCE A. FLATIN, joined a 
congressional delegation led by Rep. LESTER 
WOLFF (D.-N.Y.) for a two-week visit to 
Italy, the Vatican, Israel, Pakistan and India. 
Mr. Flatin participated in the discussions the 
delegation had with senior officials on matters 
pertaining to the international narcotics control 
program. The Burmese deputy minister of 
home and religious affairs (interior), U OHN 
KYI, and other Burmese officials consulted 
with Ms. Falco and other bureau officials the 
week of June 2 in furtherance of the Burmese 
narcotics interdiction program. The Burmese 
delegation was accompanied by deputy chief of 
mission GEORGE B. SHERRY. 

The bureau’s aviation adviser JOHN A. 
McLAUGHLIN, visited Canada, May 26, for 
inspection and acceptance of aircraft for the 
government of Mexico’s poppy eradication 
program. JOHN L. McGRUDER, program 
evaluation coordinator, visited Barbados, June 
4-7, and Paris, June 15-18. In Barbados, Mr. 
McGruder met with embassy, United Kingdom 
and Barbadian officials to discuss training 
needs for both Barbados and the Caribbean re- 
gion. Mr. McGruder also attended a meeting 
co-hosted by the UN Division of Narcotic 
Drugs and the International Criminal Police 
Organization, on providing instructor training 


for narcotics law enforcement officials. The 
deputy director of the Thai Department of 
Technical Cooperation and deputy directors of 
the Office of the Narcotics Control Board vis- 
ited Washington as part of an overall planning 
and review process for the Thai narcotics in- 
terdiction and enforcement planning and re- 
view process. These supply and demand re- 
duction programs, sponsored by the bureau, 
have proven successful in preventing heroin 
supplies from reaching the United States, the 
bureau said. 

RUDY HALL, a bureau commodity offi- 
cer, at the request of AID, consulted with the 
AID mission at Khartoum, Sudan, May 12-24. 
During the week of May 19, members of the 
bureau staff visited the Customs Bureau dog 
training center, at Front Royal, Va., and the 
Drug Enforcement Administration research and 
development laboratory facilities at McLean, 
Va., as part of the orientation program carried 
out by the bureau.0 


International Organization 
Affairs 


RICHARD L. McCALL was sworn in 
June 10 as assistant secretary for international 
organization affairs. MARY ROSSIGNOLI 
will be serving as his secretary. DAVID L. 
STOTTLEMYER, from the Policy Manage- 
ment Staff, has been designated executive as- 
sistant. 

Ambassador JOHN McDONALD lead the 
U.S. delegation to the first high-level meeting 
on technical cooperation among developing 
countries to follow-up on the 1978 Buenos 
Aires conference on that topic. The meeting 


‘*I know you were once an ambassador, dear, but don’t you think we could just relax 
and enjoy our Big Macs in front of the TV every now and then?’’ 0 
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was in Geneva, May 28-June 2. Other mem- 
bers on the delegation from the bureau were 
BILL FAULKNER and FRANK BRECHER. 
Mr. McDonald also addressed the Cosmos 
Club on ‘‘Economic Development and the 
United Nations,’’ on May 20. NEIL BOYER, 
director for health and narcotics, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 84th 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Pan-American Health Organization, June 
23-28. Mr. Boyer spoke to staff members of 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
on June 17, and to a group of summer interns 
in the Department on June 18. 


JOHN D. FOX, director, Office of De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Programs, served 
as alternate representative to the 27th session 
of the UN Development Program governing 
council, in Geneva, June 2-30. JULIE A. 
NICKLES, Office of Development and Hu- 
manitarian Programs, was delegation secre- 
tary. LORRAINE W. POLIK, Office of De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Programs, was an 
adviser at the second session of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development, in New York, 
May 22-June 4. R. TERRY MILLER, Office 
of International Economic Policy, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the interna- 
tional development strategy meeting in New 
York, June 2-20. FRANK S. LANCETTI, 
Science and Technology Directorate, was a 
delegate to the sixth conference of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Legal Metrology, which 
met in the Department June 16-20. FRANCIS 
X. CUNNINGHAM, Science and Technology 
Directorate, was a delegate to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency board of governors 
meeting, in Vienna, June 17-20. 


PEGGY STARK, from the Agriculture 
Directorate, has been selected as secretary to 
MICHAEL NEWLIN, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for political and multilateral affairs. 
HARRY PETREQUIN has been designated 
director of the Development Assistance Evalu- 
ation and Planning Staff. ANNE MEHU is 
serving as his secretary. KEVIN CARROLL 
has returned from the War College and has 
been designated deputy executive director of 


the bureau. PHILIP WILCOX, from the War 
College, has been designated deputy director 
for geographic affairs, in the Office of UN 
Political Affairs. STANLEY ESCUDERO, 
from the Office of UN Political Affairs, has 
begun his assignment as a congressional fel- 
low. DOUGLAS McELHANEY, from the Of- 
fice of the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, has replaced him. DAVID SCHIELE, 
from the Transportation and Communications 
Directorate, is at the Foreign Service Institute 
before departing for Geneva. ROBERT 
GEHRING, from the Agriculture Directorate, 
has been assigned to La Paz. RAYMOND 
WACH, from the Bureau of Personnel, has 
been assigned to the Labor Directorate. PAUL 
HOOPER, from the Office of the Deputy Di- 
rector for Conference Administration has been 
assigned to Little Rock, Ark., as part of the 
so-called Pearson program. CAROL COLLO- 
TON, from the Office of Multilateral Policy 
Coordination, is at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute prior to departing for Vienna. BARBARA 
HEMINGWAY has transferred from the Office 
of International Economic Policy to Manage- 
ment Operations. HARRY GLAZER has been 
reassigned from the Office of UN System Re- 
cruitment to the Development and Humanitar- 
ian Programs Directorate. JOHN SIMMONS of 
the Office of International Economic Policy 
has transferred to London. PATRICIA 
WOODRING, from the Office of the Deputy 
Director for Conference Programs, is at the 
Foreign Service Institute prior to departing for 
Brussels. MARTHA WRIGHT, from the Of- 
fice of Multilateral Policy Coordination, has 
transferred to the Bureau for Refugee Pro- 
grams. CLARE REYNOLDS has been as- 
signed to the Office of UN Political Affairs. 

The following summer employees were 
working in the bureau: RANDE SHERMAN, 
JOHANNA MISEY, SUSAN BURNS, SUZ- 
ANNE COFFMAN, and CHERYL JACKSON. 
The following were serving as summer interns 
in the bureau: JEFFREY SHAFER, in the 
Transportation and Communications Director- 
ate; JOYCE McMILLIN, in the Health and 
Narcotics Directorate; and STEVEN HER- 
ZOG, in the Development and Humanitarian 
Programs Directorate. 0 
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Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


On June 13, the bureau said farewell to 
retiring Ambassador RICHARD B. PARKER. 
Mr. Parker joined the Foreign Service in 1948 
and spent the major part of his career in the 
Middle East. His final three assignments were 
as ambassador, first to Algeria in 1975, then 
Lebanon in 1977, finally to Morocco in Oc- 
tober 1978. This was the second time in recent 
months that Ambassador Parker had been hon- 
ored by the bureau and the Department. On 
September 19 he was presented the Distin- 
guished Honor Award for his contributions to 
the conduct of U.S. policy for over 30 years. 
On the occasion of his retirement, he and his 
wife were feted by Under Secretary DAVID 
NEWSOM, Assistant Secretary HAROLD 
SAUNDERS and friends, at a reception in Mr. 
Saunders’ office. 

On June 20, the bureau held a retirement 
ceremony honoring Ambassador L. DOUG- 
LAS HECK. Mr. Saunders presented the am- 
bassador the Wilbur J. Carr award in recogni- 
tion of the ambassador’s leadership during a 
long Foreign Service career, particularly in 
South Asian affairs. Formerly Ambassador to 
Nepal and Niger, Mr. Heck also served in 
Nicosia, Tehran, India and Istanbul, as well as 
in the Department. 

Deputy assistant secretary MICHAEL 
STERNER addressed the opening session of 
the Joint Executive Board meeting of the 
Egypt-U.S. Joint Business Council, at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel in Chicago. Mr. Sterner 
spoke on the current status of the autonomy 
negotiations between Egypt and Israel. 
DAVID S. ROBINS, political-economic offi- 
cer, Office of Egyptian Affairs, traveled to 


KUWAIT—At awards ceremony recently 
were, from left: Fidahussein Abdulkarim, 
Frank W. Skinner, Osama Raouf, Am- 
bassador Francois M. Dickman, Con- 
stance J. Brown, Jimmy M. McCorkle, 
Stanley D. Wood, Adeeb Hamden, and 
William Hoffman, administrative offi- 
cer. 0 





NEW DELHI—Dick Smith, administra- 
tive counselor, performs Hindu rite of 
breaking coconut to ensure good begin- 
ning for new minicomputer center on 
ICA premises. From left: Saraswathi 
Rajaram, Jay W. Gildner, Harold Cohen, 
Pawan Jaidka, Hugh Burleson. (ICA 
photo by R.N. Khanna) 0 





Chicago to attend the May 28-29 council 
meeting. MICHELLE BOVA, commercial at- 
tache, Embassy Cairo, consulted in the De- 
partment following her attendance at the Joint 
Business Council’s Chicago meeting. E. AL- 
LAN WENDT, counselor for economic and 
commercial affairs, Embassy Cairo, consulted 
in the Department in mid-May. GEORGE B. 
LAMBRAKIS, director, Office of Regional 
Affairs, participated in a symposium on ‘‘Se- 
curity Strategy for the 1980s,’ June 16-17, 
held under the auspices of the U.S. Army War 
College Strategy Studies Institute in Carlisle, 
Pa. Mr. Lambrakis also attended the Islam Four 
teenth Centennial celebration, in Washington, 
June 12, and a conference on ‘‘The World of 
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Islam: From Morocco to Indonesia,’’ June 13-14, 
jointly sponsored by the Washington Center of 
the Asia Society, the Middle East Institute, the 
National Committee to Honor the Fourteenth 
Centennial of Islam, and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Advanced International Studies. 

New arrivals in the bureau included: 
MELINDA KIMBLE, development assistance 
coordinator, economic staff, replacing RUS- 
SELL GRAHAM, assigned to Rabat, MARK 
WIZNITZER, country officer for Iraq, Office 
of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syrian Affairs, 
replacing MARY ANN CASEY, who has been 
assigned to Arabic language training at Tunis, 
and JUANITA HOLSENDORFF, bureau 
communications center. The bureau recently 
welcomed the following summer employees: 
CASSANDRA VENEY, Syracuse University; 
DONNA DARNELL, University of Maryland; 
DEBORAH MARLING, graduate of William 
and Mary; SUSAN BROYLES, Randolph 
Macon College; ROBIN HESSION, University 
of Maryland; DOUGLAS BONNER, graduate 
of Bucknell University; SYLVIA KEMP, 
graduate of Brown University; and student aide 


REGINA ARMSTRONG. The following am- 
bassadors consulted recently in the bureau: 
ANGIER B. DUKE, Morocco; GEORGE 
LANE, Yemen; CHARLES E. MARTHIN- 
SEN, Qatar; PETER SUTHERLAND, Bahrain, 
NICHOLAS VELIOTES, Jordan; TALCOTT 
SEELYE, Syria.O 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director, de- 
parted on June 14 to assume his new position 
as ambassador to the Democratic Republic of 
the Sudan. LESLIE E. JACOBS, engineer, 
was on temporary duty at the field mission, 
June 11-20. BARRY KNAUF, associate di- 
rector for contracts, was on temporary duty at 
the field mission, May 24-June 3. Two new 
liaison officers—LAURANCE STANLEY, 
from Bridgetown, and ERNEST J. FISCHER, 
from Paris—arrived at the field mission to 
begin their tours of duty. AL KLEINSMITH, 
new communications program officer, arrived 
at the field mission on May 31 to begin his tour 
of duty. 0 
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Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING attended the U.S.-Israel Binational In- 
dustrial Research and Development board of 
governors meeting, in Washington, on May 5. 
On May 9 Mr. Pickering spoke at Georgetown 
University on the occasion of Foreign Service 
Day. Mr. Pickering traveled to New York on 
May 30 to attend meetings in conjunction with 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Science 
and Technology for Development. The deputy 
assistant secretary for environment, health and 
natural resources, WILLIAM A. HAYNE, at- 
tended the first meeting of the Panama Canal 
Joint Commission on the Environment, in 
Panama City, May 26-30. WILLIAM MANS- 
FIELD, Office of Environment and Health, 
served as staff officer to the U.S. commission- 
ers. JAMES SARTORIUS, Office of Environ- 
ment and Health, served as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the third meeting of the 
Commission of the UN Centre for Human Set- 
tlements, in Mexico City, May 6-15. May 
19-21, Dr. DONALD R. KING, director of 
the Office of Environment and Health, served 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment high-level meeting on chemicals, in 
Paris. 


JULY 1980 


The deputy assistant secretary for oceans 
and fisheries affairs, MORRIS D. BUSBY, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the conference 
on Antarctic marine living resources, in Can- 
berra, Australia, May 7-20. R. TUCKER 
SCULLY, director of the Office of Oceans and 
Polar Affairs, served as deputy head of the 
delegation. DAVID COLSON, Office of the 
Legal Adviser, and LINDA SHERMAN, Of- 
fice of Oceans and Polar Affairs, also served 
on the delegation. The conference resulted in 
the conclusion of the convention on the con- 
servation of Antarctic marine living resources, 
which has been a subject of negotiations 
among the consultative parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty over the past three years. JAMES A. 
STORER, director, Office of Fisheries Affairs, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the biennial 
meeting of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation Indo-Pacific Fisheries Commission, in 
Kyoto, Japan, May 21-30. While in the area, 
Dr. Storer also visited Manila and consulted 
with the staff of the International Center for 
Living Aquatic Resources Management. 

JOHN P. BORIGHT, director of the Of- 
fice of Nuclear Technology and Safeguards, 
participated in consultations on safeguards 
with the French and British in mid-June. Mr. 
Boright attended the International Atomic 
Energy Agency board of governors meeting, in 
Vienna, June 16-21. Dr. PHYLLIS N. WIN- 
DLE, a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, joined the staff 
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of the Office of Environment and Health. She 
will be working in the area of coastal zones. 
IRENE DYBALSKI joined the staff of the Of- 
fice of Environment and Health and will be 
working on environmental assessments. ARCH 
TURRENTINE, director, Office of Science 
and Technology Support, served as alternate 
U.S. representative to the second session of 
the UN Intergovernmental Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology for Development, which 
met in New York, May 22-June 4. FRANK 
KINNELLY and DEE WRIGHT of the Office 
of Science and Technology Support also served 
on the delegation. 


Personnel 


The Office of Civil Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments conducted a 
briefing for the Women’s Action Organization 
on the Merit Promotion Program. It was held 
in the Department on June 16. The current 
program as well as the revised program were 
discussed. Approximately 45 people attended 
the session. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Office of the Director: Director REG- 
INALD BARTHOLOMEW hosted a meeting 
of NATO’s special consultative group, in 
Washington, June 16. Mr. Bartholomew also 
accompanied the Secretary to the Ankara 
NATO ministerial meeting, June 22-29. Dep- 
uty director JEROME KAHAN traveled to 
New York, where he served as the alternate 
U.S. representative for the UN ad hoc com- 
mittee on the Indian Ocean, June 2-13. 

Office of Security Assistance and Sales: 
Director JAMES FARBER attended the annual 
meeting of the U.S.-Yugoslav joint military 
committee, in Belgrade, June 18-23. 

Office of Munitions Control: JOSEPH P. 
SMALDONE, formerly of the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research’s Office of Long Range 
Assessment and Research, joined the Office of 
Munitions Control, as chief of the Arms Li- 
censing Division, May 19. ANDREW AN- 
DRANOVICH retired effective June 27. 

Office of International Security Opera- 
tions: Director GEORGE T. CHURCHILL re- 
tired June 27. He has been succeeded by 
DAVID EVANS. MINNIE LIFSHITZ, secre- 
tary for the office director, retired June 27. 
Director DAVID EVANS attended briefings at 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS— The 
Theater Nuclear Forces Working Group 
wins a Superior Honor Award. From 
left: Bill Barnett, Marie Ann Frey, David 
Gompert, Mark Palmer, Lori Linde, A. 
Gregory Thielmann, April Abdulmaiik, 
Delores Jones, Pauline Hawkins, Michael 
Lemmon, Leon Sigal, Richard Clarke. 
Seated: Olga Cummerland, Marie 
Meeks.0 
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Patrick Air Force Base and visited European 
commands, for general orientation and con- 
sultations. Deputy director MARGUERITE 
COOPER KING visited military bases in Spain 
in preparation for the Spanish 
base negotiations. Commander ROBERT G. 
BURKE resigned from the Navy, June 30. His 
successor, Commander PETER CRESSY, re- 
ported for duty June 2. 

Office of Disarmament and Arms Con- 
trol: Director MARK PALMER headed an 
interagency team which visited a number of 
major European capitals, May 10-23, to dis- 
cuss reports of the use of chemical weapons in 
Afghanistan, Laos and Kampuchea. Deputy 
director STEVEN STEINER visited Bonn, 
May 29-30, and Ottawa, June 4-5, for con- 
sultations on arms control with allied officials. 
Political-military officer JAMES SCHU- 
MAKER participated in the June session of the 
UN ad hoc committee on the Indian Ocean. 

Office of Nuclear Policy and Opera- 
tions: Political-military officer GREGG 
SUCHAN traveled to Vienna and Geneva for 
consulations on the nonproliferation treaty re- 
view conference. WARREN UTHE, lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Air Force, joined the staff under 
the State/Defense exchange program. He ar- 
rives from a year as faculty member at the 
Center for International Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Office of System Analysis: Director WIL- 
LIAM BARNETT addressed students and staff 
members on political military issues, at West 
Point, May 12. Political officer BRUCE W. 
MacDONALD visited the missile test facili- 
ties at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, 
Calif. He also addressed the students and fac- 
ulty members on SALT II, at California State 
University, June 5 

Office of International Security Pol- 
icy: Director THOMAS McNAMARA and 
political military officer MICHAEL LEMMON 
took part in the fourth meeting of NATO’s 
special consultative group on arms control in- 
volving theater nuclear forces, June 16. Mr. 
Lemmon and TERRY DEIBEL participated in 
a series of annual foreign policy seminars 
sponsored by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in New York, June 10-11. Mr. Deibel 
made a presentation on American security 
interests in the Third World. Deputy director 
JAMES McNAUGHTON and Mr. Deibel par- 
ticipated in a two-day symposium at the Na- 
tional Defense University, on trans-Pacific se- 
curity issues of the 1980s, May 28-29. 

Summer interns are West Point cadet 
MICHAEL MEESE, JONATHAN SPAETH, 
JAMES WARLICK, DREW HARKER, LEH- 
MANN LI, SUSAN RICHEY and MIRIAM 
NEET.O 


and Europe, 


Public Affairs 


On May 13 the Department sponsored a 
public session in New York, at the Hunter 
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College School of Social Work auditorium, on 
preparations for the next review meeting of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, which begins on November 11 in Ma- 
drid. Over 100 representatives of non- 
governmental organizations interested in the 
conference attended the meeting. The program 
focused on overall U.S. policy toward the 
conference, the Madrid meeting, and human 
rights issues in the conference framework. 
MAX KAMPELMAN, cochairman of the U.S. 
delegation to Madrid, and WARREN ZIM- 
MERMANN, a senior Foreign Service officer 
on the delegation, led the discussion. HEN- 
DRIK WOODS, chief of the Northern Divi- 
sion, Office of Public Programs, served as 
coordinator for the meeting. A similar session 
was held at the University of Pittsburgh, in 
Pittsburgh, May 14. This was the second in a 
series of six regional meetings sponsored by 
the Department in which Government officials 
hope to elicit opinions and exchange informa- 
tion on the issues to be discussed at the Madrid 
review meeting. 

The Department sponsored two regional 
foreign policy conferences for Asian- 
Americans, at California State University, 
Dominguez Hills, Los Angeles, May 9, and 
the University of Washington, Seattle, May 
10. JOYCE YUTZEY and PENNY WIL- 
LIAMS traveled to Los Angeles to advance the 
meeting, and JOAN COLBERT and JUDY 
WENK advanced the Seattle meeting. Depart- 
ment speakers included JOHN BAKER, 
MICHAEL ARMACOST, JOHN BUR- 
ROUGHS, ANTHONY ALBRECHT, 
CHARLES SALMON, and JOHN ADAMS. 
About 250 representatives from the local 
Asian-American community attended each 
conference. 

On June 4, former Assistant Secretary 
HODDING CARTER III received an honorary 
doctorate-of-law degree, from Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand, Fla. POPE A. DUNCAN, presi- 
dent, and FRED COOPER, director of public 
relations at Stetson, traveled to Washington to 
make the presentation to Mr. Carter. The 
ceremony was attended by Assistant Secretry 
PATT DERIAN, AMORY UNDERHILL, a 
trustee of Stetson, and five Stetson alumni 
from the Washington area. 

LYNN HACKING has been temporarily 
assigned as secretary to the assistant secretary. 
MITCHELL STEWART assumed duties as the 
budget and information systems officer for the 
bureau. THOMAS C. BLEHA was to assume 
duties as deputy director in the Office of 
Opinion Analysis and Plans. CHERYL 
TUCKER was to leave the bureau on June 27 
to accept a position with the Language Serv- 
ices Division. CLIFFORD ADLER, summer 
intern, entered on duty in the Press Office on 
May 27. DENISE GREENBAUM resigned 
from the bureau on May 23. She has taken a 
job with private industry. ANGELIA HOR- 
KEY reported to the Press Office on June 16. 
She was reassigned from the Office of Civil 


Service Career Development and Assignments. 
KENNETH BARRETT, summer intern, en- 
tered on duty in the Historical Office on June 
2. REGINALD HOPSON, summer intern, en- 
tered on duty in the Historical Office on May 
19. GREGORY DUNMORE, summer intern, 
entered on duty in the Office of Public Pro- 
grams on June 16. SARAH WILLIAMS, sum- 
mer intern, entered on duty in the Office of 
Public Programs on June 9. KATHLEEN 
KENNEDY has joined the Special Projects 
Staff in the Office of Public Communication. 
She will devote a considerable portion of her 
time to staffing the Public Information Center 
in the C Street lobby.O 


Refugee Programs 


Ambassador FRANK LOY, director of the 
Bureau for Refugee Programs and deputy U.S. 
coordinator for refugee affairs, addressed the 
Commission on the Review of the Federal Im- 
pact Aid Program, on May 28. He spoke on 
June 4 before the Select Commission on Immi- 
gration and Refugee Policy concerning its pro- 
posals for dealing with long-range refugee is- 
sues. He also made a late-night appearance on 
the Larry King show, June 9 and, on June 11, 
spoke before the Afghan Relief Fund dinner. 

DAVID SCIACCHITANO has joined the 
Kampuchean Working Group. JERRY HO- 
GANSEN is now office director in charge of 
European affairs with the Bureau of Refugee 
Programs. KARL BECK, Somalia Working 
Group, has been on an extended tour of Africa. 
SHEPARD C. LOWMAN has been temporar- 
ily assigned to deal with the Cuban refugee 
crisis. He has had considerable travel to Eglin 
Air Force Base, Miami, and Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. CARL HARRIS has been temporarily as- 
signed as refugee resettlement coordinator at 
Miami. NICHOLAS G.W. THORNE has been 
brought back from Manila to head the State 
Department task force which will be expected 
to take on increasing responsibilities in the 
Cuban program. ART SCHOEPFER, from 
Kuala Lumpur, is serving as refugee resettle- 
ment coordinator at Camp McCoy, Wisc. 
GEORGE COSGROVE has been assigned as 
refugee coordinator at the refugee office in 
Singapore, which also processes refugees from 
Indonesia. MEL CHATMAN has been desig- 
nated refugee coordinator in Kuala Lumpur. 
JOSEPH GETTIER has been assigned as acting 
refugee coordinator in Manila. JAMES 
SCHILL has returned from Singapore to serve 
as chief of operations in the Office of Asian 
Programs. @ 


Money quiz 

Q—When can | cash in my U.S. 
savings bonds? 

A—EE bonds may be redeemed at 
any time after six months from the issue 
date. 0 
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PANAMA, but PAN AM Airlines 
cancelled my flight. 

I was almost transferred to 
THE NETHERLANDS, but my 
hAMSTER DAMaged my orders. 

I was almost transferred to 
LESOTHO, but the nurse didn’t 
receive MA SERUm in time. 

I was almost transferred to 
GUINEA, but I couldn’t CON A 
KRYpto clearance in time. 

I was almost transferred to 
AUSTRALIA, but I CAN’t BERR 
Another EA assignment. 

Punningly yours, 
KATHY HANSER 


PS: Oops, one more: I was 
almost transferred to OTTAWA, 
but CAN A DAmn FSS-10 survive 
there on her meager salary? 0 


Who’s sorry now? 
VIENNA 


DEAR SIR: 

ebp doesn’t seem to need any 
help, but I would like him to know 
that: 

I was almost transferred to 
DUBLIN, but it turned out to be ’n 
EIRE. 

So then I was almost trans- 
ferred to AUSTRIA, but I wasn’t 
sure WIEN I could get there. 

I hope by now he isn’t sorry 
he started the whole thing. 

Sincerely, 
HARRIET B. Curry 0 


Sequel: sisters at State 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

I enjoyed your article (NEws- 
LETTER, April) on sisters in the 
Department, and your follow-up 
letter from Joann Rice (NEws- 
LETTER, June). I, too, have a sister 
in the Department. 

My sister Jennifer is with the 
Foreign Service at the consulate 
general in Rio de Janeiro. She has 
been with the Department five 
years, and I for six and a half 
years. I work on the Bolivia and 
Ecuador desks. 

We are both Foreign Service 
brats. Our father retired several 
years ago (Ambassador Douglas 
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FOREIGN SERVICE SISTERS— Lee 
Henderson is on right and her sister Jen- 
nifer is on left. Their parents live today 
in Massachusetts. 0 


Henderson), and our stepmother 

retired from the Africa bureau sev- 

eral years ago (Marion Hender- 
son). 

Sincerely. 

LEE HENDERSON () 


‘Moderates’ and ‘racists’ 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

In response to the current de- 
bate over Foreign Service recruit- 
ment, it seems as if we’re in an 
Alice in Wonderland situation in 
which those who advocate special 
treatment for some are deemed 
‘*moderate’’ and those who advo- 
cate equality labeled ‘‘racist.’’ 
Since when is the desire for 
equally applied standards and 
non-bias in evaluation a ‘‘racist at- 
titude’’? 

Past injustices to minority 
groups cannot be ractified by 
commiting injustices to others 
today. The Department is not 
well-served by accepting candi- 
dates of lesser ability. The De- 
partment’s own regulations state: 
‘*Nondiscrimination. The religion, 
race, sex, marital status, color, 
creed .. . of a candidate will not 
be considered in designations, 
examinations, or certifications’’ 
(CFR 22 Part II Section II.II C). 

Discrimination is discrimina- 
tion any way you cut it, and the 
Department seems to be guilty of 
this in its current hiring practices. 
When one group or person is fa- 
vored over another solely due to 
their race, nationality, or sex, this 
is unfair. Standards should be 
uniform, and the best candidate 
selected regardless of inheritance. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Anyone who advocates favor- 
itism for one group over another is 
not fit to serve in the recruitment 
process (i.e., the Board of Exam- 
iners). Concerning the different 
views of Caroline Wiznitzer and 
Bernard Fennell as they appeared 
in past NEWSLETTERS (Letters to 
the editor, June and April), who 
really harbors racist attitudes? 

Sincerely, 
MAL ZERDEN 
Consular Affairs 0 


Condemns ‘racism’ label 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

Bernard Fennell’s letter in 
your June issue grossly misrepre- 
sented my wife’s complaint against 
the Department’s recently-initiated 
policy of differential scoring. I 
would like to detail the manner in 
which this policy was executed to 
show that what has resulted is ac- 
tually a negative or deceptive ac- 
tion program. 

The Board of Examiners in- 
vited for further assessment those 
candidates who scored from 70 to 
74 on the written examination, and 
who identified themselves as be- 
longing to one of the minority 
groups eligible for participation in 
the affirmative action junior officer 
program. These candidates were 
not informed that they were par- 
ticipating in an affirmative action 
program. Instead, the Department 
led them to believe that they con- 
tinued to compete with all candi- 
dates who scored a passing grade. 

Exam passers affected nega- 
tively by the Department’s new 
policy were not informed that their 
candidacy was discontinued on the 
basis of race-ethnic origin, or a 
new scoring system designed to 
promote affirmative action. The 
stated reason was the lack of avail- 
able resources. 

Minority candidates who did 
not fill out the ‘‘voluntary’’ self- 
identification section were not en- 
couraged to present themselves to 
the Department to participate in the 
new program (for which they re- 
main eligible). 

The Board of Examiners did 
not institute a system to detect and 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


disqualify candidates who falsely 
identified themselves as minority- 
group members on the written 
exam. It is thus conceivable that 
non-minority candidates who, for 
reasons of dishonesty, dissent or 
blunder, misrepresented their ori- 
gins could be invited to join the 
Foreign Service under the new 
policy. 

I sincerely hope that in his as- 
signment as Department spokes- 
man Mr. Fennell is more selective 
in his language and thoughtful in 
his comments than he was in his 
letter. While I do not expect him to 
champion the cause of the 1,700- 
plus examinees who are victimized 
by the Department’s shabby treat- 
ment, his equation of our position 
with racism is defamatory. His 
conclusion that ‘‘the Wiznitzers of 
the Department’’ would not agree 
to any type of affirmative action, 
program is groundless and incor- 
rect. 

Sincerely, 

MARK L. WIZNITZER 
Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 0 


On affirmative action 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

I would like to correct one 
point in Mr. Ricciardone’s letter to 
the editor in the May issue. Both 
non-minority women and men who 
passed the 1979 written examina- 
tion with scores between 70 and 74 
were informed that it was unlikely 
that they would be invited for fur- 
ther assessment. The Department’s 
affirmative action hiring program 
for FSR career candidates is for 
minorities only at the junior level, 
and minorities and women at the 
mid-level. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLINT A. LAUDERDALE 
Director, Office of Recruitment, 
Examination and Employment 0 


Recognition for wives 
VIENNA 
DEAR SIR: 
In your March issue, you de- 


vote half a dozen pages to ‘‘equal 
opportunity’’ and you make com- 


FROM THE EDITOR: How about ’sh/im’? 


A solution to the exasperating ‘‘he or she 


” 


problem might be at hand. 


The problem is that, in these times, we writers and drafters at State can 
no longer use just the pronoun ‘“‘he’’ when referring impersonally to De- 
partment employees. This is because our colleagues are both male and 


female. 


So, to cover both possibilities, we’ve been writing—repeti- 
tiously—‘‘he or she,’’ ‘‘he or she,’’ “‘he or she,’’ ad inifinitum. 

It’s all been terribly boring, time-consuming and a waste of space. 

Now, from Bill Ellis, writing in This Week in Lisbon, the newsletter of 
Embassy Lisbon, comes the possible solution. Mr. Ellis had this item in his 


column in a recent issue: 


You’re sitting across the breakfast table from your spouse. You notice 
that s/he doesn’t seem to make eye contact with you lately as much as 
s/he did in the past. Is this an important indicator that s/he may be 


depressed? 


Mr. Ellis didn’t answer the question in his column. But that doesn’t 
matter. We’re fascinated by his use of ‘‘s/he.”’ 


Could this be the answer? 


‘*We don’t know whether Mr. Ellis himself coined the term, but it was 
a new one to us. The Department of State NEWSLETTER would like to start 
using ‘‘s/he’’ instead of ‘‘he or she.’’ But first we'd like to hear from our 


readers. 


What do you think? Also, does anyone have a solution to the ‘‘him or 


her’’ problem? 
° 


mendable efforts from time to 
time, I am sure, to advance 
women’s roles in the Foreign 
Service. Isn’t it time to rethink 
your attitude towards the columns 
On appointments, and to devote 
whatever lines are necessary to do 
justice to a former Foreign Service 
officer who has chosen to help an 
ambassador as qnly a wife can? I 
refer to Karlene Kneips, wife of 
Harry Bergold Jr. See page 14 
(March). Even if her career had 
been in an entirely different field, 
give space to wives. The wife who 
refuses to accompany her husband 
to a foreign post and elects to con- 
tinue her own career is becoming a 
bit too common. 

In addition to giving women 
recognition in your pages, you 
should push for more women who 
happen to be wives to be used in 
the Service. A short course of 
training would make excellent offi- 
cers in one or even several fields 
like visa and general services or, if 
not officers, then seconds-in- 
command. 

Are we doing all we can to 


—THE EpiTor 0 


keep families together? I am aware 

that some posts are using wives 
successfully. 

Sincerely yours, 

HANNAH G. KalIseR 0 


Let them drink wine 


RESTON, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 

At the risk of getting myself 
into hot water, I wish to make an 
energy/time/cost-saving suggestion 
which, as some of my more astute 
readers may readily guess, owes 
some inspiration to a recent con- 
troversial GSA [General Services 
Administration] measure. 

My suggestion is that cold 
water in sinks and drinking found- 
tains in all U.S. Government 
buildings be cut off forthwith. 
There is no good reason why the 
average healthy Government em- 
ployee should have to drink (water) 
or wash during the scant eight 
hours he/she spends at his/her 
place of employment. And if he/ 
she does feel it necessary to do so, 
there appears to be no good reason 
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why Uncle Sam should have to 
foot the bill for it. 

I invite other readers to submit 
suggestions as to other ways to 
save water in Government build- 
ings. For instance, is it necessary 
to have so many toilets and urinals, 
or that they should be flushed so 
often? (I image that most of my 
readers are privy to the fact that 
most of the men and women who 
made America great managed to do 
so without the help of these new- 
fangled gadgets.) 

Sincerely, 
DONALD S. Harris 0) 


This is a riddle? 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

I had the opportunity this 
year, for the first time, to serve on 
a review panel for secretarial 
OERs. One peculiar similarity 
surfaced in almost every case 
where the secretary was com- 
mended for her skill, effectiveness 
and dedication, the very model of 
what the Department believes 
every Foreign Service secretary 
should be: they all wanted out of 
the secretarial field! 

I leave it to my colleagues to 
interpret just what this means. Any 
takers? 

Sincerely, 

SANDRA M. BUERLE 
Office of Israel and 
Arab/Israel Affairs 0 


He was there 


CLEVELAND, O. 


DEAR SIR: 

The NEWSLETTER (May, Page 
69) raises a question which I can 
settle once and for all. 

As a young officer in the Paris 
embassy, I was assigned by Am- 
bassador Sharp to attend the serv- 
ice at Picpus Cemetery where 
Lafayette lay. Col. Stanton repre- 
sented General Pershing on the oc- 
casion and, on behalf of the gen- 
eral, read a message ending with 
the resounding words: 
“*Layfayette, we are here’’ 
Lafayette nous voci. 

Even those present were 
stirred by the significance of what 
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the colonel read on the general’s 
behalf. As an aftermath, I read 
some years ago that Col. Stanton’s 
original message had been sold by 
his heirs through a New York book 
dealer. I tried to acquire his notes 
for the State Department 
Diplomatic Room, but was too 
late. 

Of those present on this occa- 
sion, I believe I am the sole sur- 
vivor. 

Sincerely, 
R. HENRY Norwes (1 


Wrong Harrison 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

Mr. Blachly’s quiz (NEws- 
LETTER, June) on U.S. Presidents 
had one error—the President 
serving the shortest length of time 
in office was William Henry Harri- 
son. Benjamin Harrison is best 
known for being the ‘‘between’’ 
President, splitting Grover Cleve- 
land’s two terms, and for winning 
his single term while receiving a 
minority of the popular vote. 

Sincerely, 
STEVEN HALTER 
European Affairs 0 


It’s undignafied! 


ATHERTON, CALIF. 


DEAR SIR: 

I did think of writing you after 
I had read the April issue. I was a 
bit unhappy because of the incor- 
rect date given in Question No. 10 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


of ‘‘Blachly’s April quiz: Ships,’’ 
on page 40. I was more unhappy 
when I spotted the word ‘‘dig- 
nataries’’ in the first sentence of 
the third paragraph on Page 52. I 
decided not to write, but now do so 
because I heard the word on a radio 
broadcast at breakfast this morn- 
ing. Enough! Now you know I read 
the NEWSLETTER from cover to 
cover. 
Yours truly, 
SAMUEL SOKOBIN 
(FSO retired) 
1914-1947 0 


Kaiser is in Vienna 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

Reference is made to an inad- 
vertent error in the caption to the 
photo on Page 25 of the April 
NEWSLETTER. The picture shows 
the swearing in of U.S. Ambas- 
sador Philip M. Kaiser at the U.S. 
embassy in Budapest. The caption 
incorrectly designates him as “‘new 
U.S. envoy to Hungary.’’ The 
fact, of course, is that Ambassador 
Kaiser, who had served in Hungary 
since 1977, was sworn in, while 
still in Budapest, as the new U.S. 
envoy to Austria. 

The new U.S. envoy to Hun- 
gary, incidentally, is Ambassador 
Harry E. Bergold Jr. (NEWSLET- 
TER, March). 

Sincerely, 

FRANK C. FOLDVARY 
Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research O 


Y FOR MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN MISSION IN IRAN 


Not forgotten 


LONDON 


DEAR SIR: 

Your article in the May issue 
does not, I am sorry to note, make 
mention of one embassy newsletter 


whose publication has been tem- 

porarily suspended. I enclose a 

copy of the last issue of the TWIT 
[This Week in Tehran]. 

Sincerely, 

ANDREW GROSSMAN 

Economic officer @ 
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OBITUARIES 


Ambassador (Ret.) Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, 82, ambassador to El Sal- 
vador, 1957-61, died on June 5 of 
heart complications, following 

: Surgery at Mt. 
Vernon Hospital. 
Mr. Kalijarvi was 
deputy assistant 
secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs, 
1953-57, and as- 
sistant secretary 
for economic af- 
fairs, 1957. Re- 
tiring in 1961, he 
continued to work 
in the Department as a consultant. He 
was director of the Ambassador’s 
Conference in 1963. 

Born in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Kalijarvi received a bachelor’s and 
master’s from Clark University. He 
was a Carnegie Endowment fellow at 
Harvard University, 1920-22. After 
attending the Hague Academy of In- 
ternational Law and the Geneva 
School of International Studies, he 
earned a Ph.D. at the University of 
Berlin, in 1935. 

Mr. Kalijarvi, associated with 
the University of New Hampshire for 
over 20 years, was a language in- 
structor, 1923; head of the department 
of political science, 1927; and profes- 
sor of government, 1939-45. He was 
also executive director of the New 
Hampshire State Planning and De- 
velopment Commission, 1942-47, 
and a member of the New England 
Interstate Flood Control Commission, 
1946. From 1947 until 1968, Mr. 
Kalijarvi was on the faculties of sev- 
eral universities, including American, 
Pennsylvania State, Johns Hopkins 
and Cape Cod Community College. In 
1947, he became a European affairs 
analyst for the Library of Congress, 
and was a staff associate and consult- 
ant for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, 1947-53. 

Mr. Kalijarvi served on the De- 
velopment Committee and the Inter- 
national Committee for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1964-71. In 
1977, he was on the Atlantic Council. 
The author of several books, he was a 
fellow of the American Academy of 


Mr. Kalijarvi 
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Sciences and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
He belonged to the American Legion, 
Phi Kappa Phi, the Harvard Club and 
the Cosmos Club. Survivors include 
his wife, one daughter, one sister and 
one grandaughter. O 


Douglas N. Batson, 62, former 
deputy assistant secretary for educa- 
tional and cultural affairs, died on 
June 13. Born in Missouri, he earned 
a bachelor’s at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1939. He was in the Army, 
1941-50, and served as a major over- 
seas. His first Department assignment 
was in 1950 as a foreign affairs spe- 
cialist. He was chief of the Leaders 
Specialist Branch of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, and 
also chief of the Cultural Presenta- 
tions Staff. 

In 1957, after a one-year detail to 
the National War College, he was 
transferred to Bangkok, and served as 
counselor and political officer. He 
was appointed deputy chief of mission 
and counselor in Monrovia in 1962, 
and served as Department consultant 
to the Policy Planning Council in 
1964. Later that year, Mr. Batson be- 
came director of the Multilateral Pol- 
icy Planning Staff for the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. He 
also served as director of multilateral 
special activities before his appoint- 
ment as deputy assistant secretary in 
1966. He retired in 1969. He leaves a 
brother, Richard T., of Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 0 


Wharton D. Hubbard, 58, a 
retired Foreign Service officer whose 
last assignment was with the former 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, died on May 25. For four 
years, Mr. Hubbard was a Civil 
Service clerk in the Department, and 
then became a foreign affairs analyst 
in 1950. Converting to the Foreign 
Service in 1951, his first post was 
Hanoi, followed by Rome, Tangier 
and New Delhi. In 1959, he was as- 
signed to the Department. Mr. Hub- 
bard served in Istanbul from 1963 
until 1967, when he returned to 


Washington. After a detail with the 
Department of Defense, be became 
deputy director of the Office of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Programs, in 
the educational and cultural bureau. 
He retired in 1975. Mr. Hubbard was 
a graduate of Harvard University and 
served in the Merchant Marine, 
1943-44. Survivors include his wife, 
of 65 Boston Street, Guilford, Conn. 
06437.0 


William Garland Richardson, 
75, who retired in 1965 after serving 
as consul general in Paramaribo, died 
on May 19. Born in Virginia, he 
earned a bachelor’s from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, and a master’s 
from the University of Virginia. He 
also attended the University of 
Frankfurt and the University of Mar- 
burg in Germany. 

Mr. Richardson was a textbook 
salesman in the late 20s, and was 
then an auditor for a firm in Brazil, 
1930-32. Joining the Foreign Service 
in 1935, he was vice consul in Tokyo, 
where he returned in 1952 as first 
secretary and consular officer, and in 
1960 as consul general. Mr. Richard- 
son served as consular officer in 
Nagoya, Dairen and Sao Paulo during 
the early years of his career. In Man- 
ila, he was second secretary and con- 
sular officer. After an assignment to 
St. John’s N.F. as consular officer, 
he was transferred to Monrovia in 
1949 as first secretary and consular 
officer. 

In 1955, Mr. Richardson re- 
turned to the Department and served 
as a personnel officer until 1957, 
when he was appointed consular offi- 
cer in Munich. Survivors include his 
wife, of 99 William Street, Geneva, 
N.Y. 14456.0 


Marcia Martin Moore, 59, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
June 2 in Sarasota, Fla. She was born 
in Minneapolis and graduated from 
the University of Minnesota. Joining 
the Foreign Service in 1946, she 
served as consular officer in 
Guatemala, Japan, Italy, and as per- 
sonnel officer in Vietnam and Eng- 
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land. Her last overseas assignment 
was in Kenya as administrative offi- 
cer before retiring in 1974. Survivors 
include her husband, Brockman M. 
Moore, of 55 Pharr Road N.W., Apt. 
204-C, Atlanta, Ga. 30305. 0 


George F. Wilson, 67 a retired 
Foreign Service officer whose last as- 
signment was to Windsor in 1962, as 
consul general, died on June 1. He 
worked as an assistant credit manager 
and an administrative assistant before 
joining the Department in 1953. After 
a brief assignment with the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, he was 
appointed director of the Office of 
Personnel. He served as assistant 
controller for personnel, and was 
deputy assistant secretary for person- 
nel, 1954-56. Converting to the 
Foreign Service, he served in 
Bangkok for two years, and was as- 
signed to Antwerp in 1958 as consul 
general. He retired in 1962. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Michi- 
gan, earned two bachelor’s degrees 
from the University of Arizona. Dur- 
ing the War, he served overseas as a 
colonel with the Army. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, of 580 South Xenon 
Court, Lakewood, Colo. 80228. 0 


Robert C. Johnson Jr., 70, who 
retired in 1964 after serving as com- 
mercial attache in Taipei, died on 
March 14. Born in New Jersey, he 
attended Wesleyan University, 
1928-32, and then worked in private 
industry for the next nine years. 
During the early ’40’s, he was a con- 
struction foreman with the U.S. Army 
Engineers in Trinidad. Mr. Johnson 
joined the Foreign Service in 1945 
and served as vice consul in Lagos, 
Montreal and Salvador. Returning to 
the Department in 1953, he was a per- 
sonnel officer until 1955, when he 
was appointed consular officer in 
Nagoya. He was assigned to the De- 
partment, 1959-62. Survivors include 
his wife, of P.O. Box 194, Scar- 
borough, Tobago, Wisc. O 


(From the Foreign Service Medical Bulletin) 
Dr. James A. Bassett, a former 
contract physician who cared for 
many Foreign Service families, died 
of a cerebral embolus in a hospital in 
England on April 3. Dr. Bassett, a 
British subject, went to East Pakistan, 
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now Bangladesh, in early 1950 as a 
contract physician of the Kumudini 
Trust. The Trust, founded by a Hindu 
philanthropist, operated a 1,000-bed 
hospital located in Mirzapur, some 60 
miles north of Dacca. 

Some years later he established a 
private practice in Dacca, specializing 
in internal medicine. Dr. Bassett was 
an inveterate golfer, enjoyed his 
flower garden, and served the Ben- 
gali, foreign and diplomatic commu- 
nity as a physician of distinction until 
the late 1970s, when he returned to 
England because of ill health. Corre- 
spondence may be directed to Miss D. 
G. Torrance, 11 Homington Court, 
Albany Park Road, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Surrey, England.O 


Charles H. Stephan, 87, who 
served in the Foreign Service for 41 
years before his retirement in 1957, 
died on December 6. After attending 
Columbia University and working as 
a clerk at the War Department head- 
quarters in Manila, and in a law of- 
fice, he began his career with State in 
1916, as special assistant for war 
prisoner relief work in the American 
consulate at Vladivostok. He later 
was assigned to Peking. He then 
served as vice consul at Vladivostok, 
Harbin, Dairen, Seoul, Nagoya, 
Tokyo, Manila and Windsor, Canada, 
until December 1946, when he was 
assigned as consul at Windsor. 

Mr. Stephan later was consul at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1947-48; Yokohama, 1948-51; and 
Vancouver, 1954-57. He retired in 
1957. He made his home in Van- 
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couver. He leaves a daughter, Martha 
Stephan Elliott, of 5334 9th Ave. 
N.E., Seattle, Wash. 98105, a son 
and 10 grandchildren. 0 


Clara L. Benson, 66, a former 
Civil Service personnel officer, died 
at Georgetown Hospital on April 15. 
Mrs. Benson was born in Illinois. 

> During the 

°40s she worked 
for the wartime 
Office of Emer- 
gency Manage- 
ment, and then 
the Office of De- 
fense Transporta- 
tion. In 1946, she 
4 joined the De- 
partment and was 

Ms. Benson assigned to the 
Division of Personnel. Mrs. Benson 
continued with personnel and place- 
ment work until she retired in 1972, 
while assigned to the Office of Per- 
sonnel. 

She leaves her husband, Emmett 
T. Benson, and her mother, Rose T. 
McCarty, both of 2517 Eye St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. @ 


WARSAW—Ambassador William E. 
Schaufele Jr. lays a wreath in commem- 
oration of 36th anniversary of Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. From right are assistant 
information officer Arthur Skop, deputy 
chief of mission Nicholas G. Andrews, 
Mr. and Mrs. Schaufele, assistant politi- 
cal officer Bernard Oppel, warrant offi- 
cer James Johnson and defense attache 
Alvin Meredith. (Photo by Ryszard Dut- 
kiewicz) 0 
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The following list of current publications, of interest to the foreign affairs 


community, was compiled by the Library of the Department. 


General 
Cousins, Norman. Anatomy of an illness as 
perceived by the patient; reflections on 
healing and regeneration. New York, Nor- 
ton, 1979. 173 p. $9.95 
DruckER, Peter F. Managing in turbulent 
times. New York, Harper, 1980. 24I1p. 
$9.95 
FRIEDMAN, Milton and Rose. Free to choose: 
a personal statement. New York, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1980. 338p. $9.95 (The 
virtues of a market economy.) 
HEILBRONER, Robert L. Marxism: for and 
against. New York, Norton, 1980. 86p. 
$9.95 
MAYER, Martin. The fate of the dollar. New 
York, Times Books, 1980. 376p. $15.00 
NisBET, Robert. History of the idea of prog- 
ress. New York, Basic, 1980. 370p. $16.95 
Pablo Picasso: a retrospective. New York 
Graphic Society, 1980. 464p. $45.00 
(The catalog for the Museum of Modern 
Art’s 1980 exhibition.) 
SENNETT, Richard. Authority. New York, 
Knopf, 1980. 206p. $10.00 
(Survey of the modern forms of authority 
and how to come to terms with them.) 
THUROW, Lester C. The zero-sum society. 
New York, Basic, 1980. 230p. $12.95 
(An inspection of the U.S. economy based 
on the notion of zero-sum games in which 
losses and gains cancel out.) 
TOFFLER, Alvin. The third wave. New York, 
Morrow, 1980. 544p. $14.95 
(Life and technology of the future.) 


United States 

BAKER, Howard. No margin for error: 
America in the eighties. New York, Times 
Books, 1980. 246p. $11.95 

(By the senator from Tennessee.) 

BARBER, James David. The pulse of politics: 
electing presidents in the media age. New 
York, Norton, 1980. 342p. $14.95 

BESCHLOSS, Michael R. Kennedy and 
Roosevelt: the uneasy alliance. New York, 
Norton, 1980. 218p. $14.95 

DEGLER, Carl N. At odds: women and the 
family in America from the Revolution to the 
present. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1980. 527p. $19.95 

DULLES, Eleanor Lansing. Eleanor Lansing 
Dulles, chances of a lifetime: a memoir. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1980. 
390p. $14.95 

ELy, John Hart. Democracy and distrust: a 
theory of judicial review. Cambridge, 
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Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1980. 268p. 
$15.00 

FRANCK, Thomas M. and Edward Weisband. 
Foreign policy by Congress. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1980. 357p. $15.95 

Fry, Earl M. Financial invasion of the USA. 
New York, McGraw Hill, 1980. 202p. $9.95 

(Foreign investment in the United States.) 

HARRINGTON, Michael. Decade of decision: 
the crisis of the American system. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1980. 328p. 
$11.95 

Hawke, David Freeman. John D.: the found- 
ing father of the Rockefellers. New York, 
Harper and Row, 1980. 260p. $12.95 

LINDBERGH, Anne Morrow. War within and 
without: Diaries and letters of Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh, 1939-1944. New York, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1980. 4711p. 
$14.95 

MCLELLAN, David S. and David C. Acheson, 
eds. Among friends: personal letters of 
Dean Acheson. New York, Dodd Mead, 
1980. 350p. $17.95 

PROXMIRE, William. The fleecing of America. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1980. 235p. 
$10.95 

(About the senator’s ‘‘Golden Fleece’’ 
awards for alleged waste of Government 
funds.) 

SALISBURY, Harrison E. Without fear or favor: 
the New York Times and its times. New 
York, Times Books, 1980. 630p. $17.50 

ViorsT, Milton. Fire in the streets: America 
in the 1960’s. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1979. 591p. $14.95 

(A journalist’s view of the decade.) 

VOGELGESANG, Sandy. American dream, 
global nightmare: the dilemma of U.S. 
human rights policy. New York, Norton, 
1980. 266p. $13.95 


Area studies 

BauM, Richard, ed. China’s four moderniza- 
tions. Boulder, Colo., Westview, 1980. 
276p. $18.75 

COHEN, Stephen F., et al., eds. The Soviet 
Union since Stalin. Bloomington, Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1980. 342p. $22.50 

GaTZkE, Hans W. Germany and the United 
States: a ‘‘special relationship‘‘? Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1980. 
314p. $17.50 

HaRTRICH, Edwin. The fourth and richest 
reich. New York, Macmillan, 1980. 302p. 
$12.95 

(Postwar Germany’s economic success.) 


HoveypbA, Fereydoun. The fall of the Shah. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1980. 
160p. $9.95 

Lustick, Ian S. Arabs in the Jewish State: Is- 
rael’s control of a national minority. Austin, 
Texas, Univ of Texas, 1980. $19.95 

MILLER, Aaron David. Search for security: 
Saudi Arabian oil and American foreign 
policy, 1939-1945. Chapel Hill, N.C., 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1980. 250p. 
$19.00 

NoRDOM SIHANOUK, Prince. War and hope: 
the case for Cambodia, New York, Pan- 
theon, 1980. 256p. $10.95 

SAIKAL, Amin. The rise and fall of the Shah. 
Princeton, N.J. Princeton Univ. Press, 
1980. 778p. $14.50 

TERRILL, Ross. Mao: a biography. New York, 
Harper, 1980. 470p. $17.50 

MERKL, Peter H., ed. Western European party 
systems: trends and prospects. New York, 
Free Press, 1980. 676p. $39.95 


international relations 

BerES, Louis Rene. Terrorism and global se- 
curity: the nuclear threat. Boulder, Colo., 
Westview, 1980. 161p. $18.50 

DinGEs, John and Saul Landau. Assassination 
on Embassy Row. New York, Pantheon, 
1980. 384p. $11.95 

(About the bombing death of Orlando 
Letelier.) 

ENNES, James M., Jr. Assault on the Liberty: 
the true story of the Israeli attack on an 
American intelligence ship. New York, 
Random House, 1979. 299p. $12.95 

JANSEN, G.H. Militant Islam. New York, 
Harper and Row, 1980. 224p. $8.95 

NIxon, Richard. The real war. New York, 
Warner, 1980. 341p. $12.50 

(An appeal for total U.S. economic, 
political and military mobilization against 
the Soviet Union.) 

North-south: a program for survival: the re- 
port of the Independent Commission on In- 
ternational Development Issues. Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1980. 304p. $4.95 
(paper) 

(The Brandt Commission report.) 

SALT Handbook: Key documents and issues, 
1972-1979. Washington, D.C., American 
Enterprise Institute, 1979. 736p. $10.75 

WILLIAMS, Robert C. Russian art and Ameri- 
can money: 1900-1940. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard, 1980. 309p. $17.50 

(How the Romanov treasures became the 
property of American millionaires.) @ 
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MISS BEHAVEN Do you 

KNOW WHAT WE ARE 

REALLY CELEBRATING 

ON July 4 ? 


ONE OF MY ANCESTORS 
KNOWN AS “COLONIALCRAT.” 
CAME TO EARTH FROM THE 
PLANET CARBON DURING 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION . 


DO YOU REALIZE THAT 


THE BIRTH 
OF OUR NATION, 
RIGHT? 


IN FACT, HE WAS AN 
IMPORTANT FACTOR AT 
THE SIGNING OF THE 
DECLARATION OF 


THE DECLARATION WAS THE 


FIRST WORK OF THE 


AMERICAN BUREAUCRACY © 


DID COLONIALCRAT EVER 


DO ANYTHING 


WRONG. OUR COUNTRY, 
BEGAN WHEN THE 
COLONISTS FIRST 


Wow, THAT 
MUST HAVE 
BEEN 
SOMETHING. 


FIREWoRKS 
NOTHING! 
SUPERCRAT ‘S 
TUsT ANGRY 


ACTUALLY JULY 4,1776 

WAS THE BEGINNING 

OF THE AMERICAN 
BUREAUCRACY ! 


You BET. KING GEORGE'S 

RED COATS COULDN'T 

STOP THE REBELS — 

BuT COLONIALCRAT'S 

RED TAPE ALMOST 
Dip! 


WELL, ONLY A 
COUPLE OF MEN 
ACTUALLY WROTE 


WEett YES, BuT t 
DON'T LIKE TO BRAG 


ABouT IT 


CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS v 
“CHOPPED OFF ON 


IT AND TOOK 
CREDIT FOR 


HAD THEM RING IT IN 


TRIPLICATE... 
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